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Abstract 

This paper describes an algorithmic architecture of an 
optical character recognition (OCR) system integrated 
with a Singapore handwritten address interpretation 
(SHWAl) system. The proposed OCR-SHWAI system 
generates multiple hypotheses of postcodes; verifies the 
hypotheses using a postal dictionary; and the use of the 
address features to choose among the hypotheses. The 
performance of this system on a set of 450 fictitious but 
realistic hand-written mail pieces shows an improvement 
in sorting performance from 81.6% correct, 6.0% reject; 
12.4% error using OCR alone on the postcode to 70.9% 
correct; 28.5% reject; 0.7% error representing a 
significant improvement in the error rate. 

Keywords: dictionary look-up, handwritten address 
interpretation, features extraction, address verification. 

1. Introduction 

Automatic sorting of handwritten postal addresses in 
the absence of human intervention is a non-trivial task. 
Conventionally, the problem has been focused on locating 
and recognising the numeric fields such as postcode. Part 
of the address that contains redundant information such as 
the street names, building number, etc., have received less 
attention. Most of the recognition accuracy rates reported 
so far are over 95% [1] for individual numeric characters. 
However, improvement on the postcode recognition itself 
is insufiScient especially wiien dealing with samples wiiich 
are distorted or written in more 'personal' styles. The off- 
line handwritten word recognition (HWR) task is made 
difficult by the totally unconstrained, immense variation 
of handwriting styles and address formats, incomplete 
lexicons resulting from errors in postcode recognition and 
intrinsic deficiencies in the address database. Currently 
this problem is beyond the capabiUties of handwriting 
recognition algorithms. Since sorting errors are costly and 
delay the service, maximum correct sorting and minimum 
error is the key requirement of an automatic sorting 
system. 



In Singapore, a relatively simple postcode system 
exists. A fixed length of six digits code is used to address 
the country The system allows Singapore Post Centre 
(SPC) to assign a unique postal code to every house and 
building in Singapore. The 6-digit postcode is made up of 
the sector code (first two digits) and four additional digits. 
The sector code defines a particular area in Singapore. 
The remaining four digits define a delivery point w^ch 
can be a house or a building. The postal code or postcode 
is assigned based on two general categories, (a) Housing 
and Development Board (HDB) Residential Blocks and 
(b) Landed Property/ Condominiums/ Private Apartments/ 
Commercial Buildings/ HDB Industrial Blocks. 

Even if the system for six digits postcode is equipped 
with a character recogniser with a performance of 98% 
recognition rate, which is comparable with the 
performance of human beings recognising characters 
without context, one out of six digits would be wrongly 
recognised wiiich could lead to unacceptable mis-sorting. 
For example, for a 96.8%) digit recogniser, the recognition 
rate for a six digits postcode is 0.98^ = 88.6%>, or an 
average error rate of 1 1 .4%). In practice, a low error rate is 
essential, although a higher rejection rate can be tolerated 
because to sort rejected letters by hand is much cheaper 
than to later process wrongly destined letter maUs. 

A computer compatible database (issue of January 
1997) of postal addresses was obtained from SPC. It 
contains 1 1 5,494 unique postcodes and keys to identify 
street names and building names in corresponding files. 
Normally, the address consists of two or three lines 
depending on the type of address. The same address can 
also be written in more than three lines by different people 
but usually only the last three lines of an address is likely 
to contain information useful for sorting. Hence, the 
unpredictable structure of the hand-written address 
increased the difficulty of the problem. 

2» Overview of the System Architecture 

Figure 1 shows the overall system architecture of the 
proposed system:- 
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Figure 1. System architecture (OCR-SHWAI) 

2.1, Image Database Acquisition 

Test binary images were obtained using a Hewlett 
Packard Scanjet flat bed scanner. Images were scanned at 
a resolution of 200 dpi in both axes for consistency with 
the resolution standards used on commercial postal sorting 
systems (e.g AEG systems). The address database was 
used to randomly generate a set of 900 fictitious but 
realistic postal addresses. These addresses had correct 
postcode, street name, building number and name (if any) 
but fictitious unit number for HDB flat. 

The image database of handwritten postal addresses 
was obtained firom a random population which comprised 
of University staff and student, outside-campus office 
workers, elderly and kids. The address was written on 
printed cards exhibiting four lightly coloured lines and six 
boxes into \\iiich the six-digit postcode were written. 
These lines and boxes dropped-out during the scanning 
process. The purpose of using constrained boxes was to 
isolate the character string segmentation which represents 
a sub-problem that can be resolved later. 

2.2, Line Segmentation Process 

The line segmentation process is trivial when no 
overlapping or touching lines exist. A direct method to 
separate this type of address quickly is by horizontal 
histogram. However, in the case of overlapping or 
touching lines, the line segmentation is accomplished by 
estimating the centerlines from a smoothed histogram and 
applying the shading technique [2] to build basic blocks. 
The overlapping lines were then segmented by applying 



heuristic rules to the basic blocks and estimated 
centerlines such that every block was assigned a line 
number at the end of the process (Figure 2). 
(a) 





(b) 
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Figure 2. Segmenting address lines, (a) The effect of the 
shading technique, (b) The se^ented lines. 

2.3. Hypothesis Generation and Ranking 
Paradigm 

A hypothesis generation and ranking (HGR) paradigm 
was used as the basis of a solution to the address 
verification strategy. The top five ranked confidence 
levels of character returned by the OCR algorithm were 
utilised to hypothesise and rank postcode verifications. 
The recognised postcode returned by the character 
recognition algorithm consists of 10 ranked confidence 
levels for each digit position. To determine how many 
choices to allow for each digit and thus how many 
possible postcodes, the cumulative probability of finding 
the correct digit within the ranked options was examined. 
From this, the first 5 (depth of search n=5) ranked choices 
at each digit position were considered, and thus a total of 
15,625 possible postcodes was generated and ranked 
according to the confidence value wiiich was determined 
by multiplying the confidence values of every digit. 

2.4. Postcode Dictionary Look-up and Address 
Database Search 

Each postcode from the ranked postcodes' list was 
retrieved sequentially and checked against a postcode 
dictionary for a valid entry. If a match exists, the predicted 
address corresponding to the valid hypothesis was 
retrieved from the address database by the address look-up 
module. The address features were extracted from the 
ASCII data and recorded in a linked list of address data 
structures. The searching continues with the next lower 



ranked postcode in the list if the previous postcode was 
not found in the database. Together with the address 
image's features vector, this data structure was passed into 
the verification strategy module for postcode verification. 

2.5. Word Segmentation Process 

Word segmentation was performed for each text line of 
the address block using a horizontal smearing and special 
marks detection. Before horizontal smearing takes place, 
comma, hyphen and hash symbol detection were first 
applied to locate and remove the special marks and unit 
number if they exist. After smearing, each unique label of 
the components is then considered a word. The final stage 
is to spUt the over-smeared word if any, wtdch has a 
length exceeding a threshold value (Figure 3). 

(a) 
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Figure 3. (a) Sorted components with a unique label for 
each component (b) Words segmented after smearing 

2.6. Address Features Extraction 

The address features used for verification were: (i) 
global features - line and word positions and the number 
of words, (ii) local features - number of characters, loops, 
ascenders, descenders and ascenders/descenders sequence 
in each word were used. The line and word positions and 
number of words were extracted during the line and word 
segmentation processes. 

In order to recognise the many variations of the same 
address, features that are invariant to certain 
transformations of the words need to be used, kivariants 
are features that have approximately the same values for 
samples of the same class that are, for example, addresses 
wiiich are written in many different ways and with a large 
variation in human handwriting. However, not all 
variations among handwritten addresses fi-om the same 
class (including noise or image degradation) can be 
modelled using invariants. If invariant features can not be 
found, an altemative is to pre-process the input image to 
improve the image quality, such as skew normalisation, 
baseline detection and correction, thining and so on. 
However, one should keep in mind that tiiis introduces 
new discretization errors. 

This set of features was used because they are 
invariant and most relevant for address similarity 
comparison purposes, in the sense of minimising the 
within-class pattern variability wiiile enhancing the 



between-class pattern variability. However, features such 
as the initial character of the word, closed and open lobe 
location and stroke features may be considered in future. 
The phenomenon called the curse of dimensionality [3] 
cautions us that in the statistical classification approach, 
the number of features must be kept reasonably small if a 
limited training set is to be used. 

2,7. Address Verification Strategy 

The overall verification strategy is to extract global and 
local features from the words of the address image and to 
compare these against expected features of addresses 
corresponding to the postulated postcode(s). The presence 
or absence of expected features in the address as predicted 
from the postcode was used to improve or reduce 
respectively the confidence of the correctness of each 
hypothesised postcode. 

To calculate the matching score between two 
addresses, all the degrees of similarity between words 
were recorded in the matching matrix. The rows of the 
matrix correspond with words from the reference address 
and its columns were associated with words from the 
address image. The problem now is to find the optimal 
combination of matches between the words from the 
address image and the reference address. The Mack's 
Bradford method [4] was chosen to solve this assignment 
problem. However, some modification must be made 
since the assignment problem deals with the problem of 
minimum criterion, and in this case we are dealing with a 
maximum criterion. Another constraint in the assignment 
problem was that it deals with a square matrix, but in our 
case the number of words in the address image and 
reference address might not be equal. The first problem 
can be overcome simply by multiplying all entries by -1 
and proceeding to minimise. The second problem can be 
solved by assigning dummy columns or rows with zero 
entries, so that the matrix becomes square. The total 
matching score for the ^^4lole address image was then 
determined by applying aggregation operations on frizzy 
sets, that is averaging operations, by wiiich several frizzy 
sets were combined to produce a single set [0,1]" -> [0,1] 
[5]. The total matching score represents how confident we 
are that this address is matched with the reference address. 
The nearer this value is to 1, the higher the confidence that 
the address is matched, and the nearer the value is to 0, the 
less confidence of the matched. 

The Bradford method for the 2 -dimensional assignment 
problem was proposed by Mack in 1969. The assignment 
problem is this: Given an nxn square array of numbers 
Oij, define a 'possible' set as the set ciik^,a2^k-,r",^n,k„ , 
where ki, k2, . . . kn is a permutation of 1, 2, ... n. Then 
find that possible set which has the minimum sum (or in 
some cases the maximum sum). Such sets are called 
'minimal' or 'maximal'. Note that the set mentioned 
above consists of one element from each row but that no 



two of them are in the same column (thus, since there are 
n of them they must be in separate columns). An example 
of a possible set is the set of diagonal elements i.e. 

A variable A' size buffer is used to store N number of 
the most possible hypotheses and the postcode wiiich has 
the highest total matching score (TMS) in the address is 
selected. The decision is then made based on heuristic 
rules. If a sufi^iciently high match to expected features is 
found and ranked in first position the postcode is verified; 
else if the corresponding postcode was at a lower ranking 
but has an extremely high TMS value the postcode is 
recovered, otherwise the postcode is rejected. 

3. Results and Performance Evaluation 

The result of the performance evaluation of the (i) digit 
recogniser, (ii) raw OCR performance, (iii) OCR and 
dictionary look-up, and the (iv) cascaded OCR, dictionary 
look-up and verification strategy is tabulated in Table 1 . 

Table 1: Performance Evaluation Results 
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There are 5,400 digits in 900 images (6 digit postcode) 
but due to some images wiiich were non-OCR readable, 
only 5,232 digits were successfully fed into the OCR for 
recognition. The recognition rate of 96.8% was achieved 
by the neural net digit recogniser. The expected problem 
so-called "twins" error was observed in the "walk-up" 
type of address in which a unique postcode is assigned to 
every unit of houses that located along the same street. 
This "twins" phenomenon occurs when there are two or 
more postulated addresses that are identical in terms of 
their street names. The problem is that they each have a 
unique postcode. For example, vAicn the "twins" 
addresses emerge as the best matched address and it is 
clear that only one of them has the correct postcode. The 
incorrect one is selected and will be mistaken as the 
correct postcode because it has the same address score as 
the real address and highest postcode confidence among 
themselves. 

The loop feature has been used and partially overcame 
this problem by decreasing the total matching score of the 
fake addresses. However, the "twins" will remains 
unidentifiable when the block number of the addresses 
does not contain loops. A brute force way to overcome the 
"twins" error is by explicitly detect and recognise the 
building number but the disadvantage is that the 
alphanumeric characters may not be correctly recognised 
by the OCR algorithm. The "twins" phenomenon 



contributes 0.44% of errors and only a mere 0.1 1%» error 
was due to intolerable features estimation errors. These 
give a total of 0.5% and 0.7% of errors in the TR and TE 
set respectively. 

4. Conclusion 

Automatic recognition and verification of handwritten 
addresses have been carried out in the United Kingdom, 
USA and Australia as well as in other countries but each 
country's postcode system has its own specific problems 
and solutions. This paper investigated the problems that 
hinder the automation of handwritten letter mail stream in 
Singapore addresses, and the techniques by which 
postcodes can be verified using the address knowledge. 
The main difference of the system fi-om those used in 
other countries, such as British and United States, is its 
fixed length six digit numeric postal code system. There is 
only one central post office sorting centre, a smaller set of 
addresses, higher level of similarity in the structure of 
addresses and the entire postcode is verified against the 
address. 

The raw postcode recognition produced high error rate 
of 12.4%). By adding a dictionary look-up, a relatively 
high postcode recognition rate (87.2%) was achieved but 
the error rate is still unacceptable (8.1%). The address 
verification strategy has achieved 0.6% error representing 
the major contribution of this research. Although, 
degradation was observed in the recognition rate, it is still 
very promising at 7 1 A%. The major problem of this postal 
code system is the high resolution of sorting, as a unique 
postcode can be assigned down to a building or house. 
This obstructs the feature-based verification strategy firom 
differentiating the walk-up addresses. The rejection cases 
were mainly due to digit interference, incomplete or 
xmdetectable postcode, and postcode location error. 
Further work will focus on resolving the "twins" error 
found in the Singapore addresses to achieve higher 
reliability. 
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Abstract: 

Character segmentation has long been a critical area of the OCR process. The 
recognition rates for isolated characters vs. those obtained for words and conn 
character strings well illustrate this fact. A good part of recent progress in rea 
unconstrained printed and written text may be ascribed to more insightful han 
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A Survey of Methods and Strategies 
in Cinaracter Segmentation 

Richard G. Casey and Eric Lecolinet. Member, IEEE 

Abstract — Character segmentation has long been a critical area of the OCR process. The higher recognition rates for isolated 
characters vs. those obtained for words and connected character strings well illustrate this tact. A good part of recent progress in 
reading unconstrained printed and written text may be ascribed to more insightful handling of segmentation. 

This paper provides a review of these advances. The aim is to provide an appreciation for the range of techniques that have 
been developed, rather than to simply list sources. Segmentation methods are listed under four main headings. What may be 
termed the "classicar approach consists of methods that partition the input image into subtmages, which are then classified. The 
operation of attempting to decompose the image Into classifiable units is called "dissection." The second class of methods avoids 
dissection, and segments the image either explicitly, by classification oi prespecified windows, or implicitly by classification of 
subsets of spatial features collected from the image as a whole, The third strategy is a hybrid of the first two, employing dissection 
together with recombination rules to define potential segments, but using classification to select from the range of admissible 
segmentation possibilities offered by these subimages. Finally, holistic approaches that avoid segmentation by recognizing entire 
character strings as units are described. 

Index Terms — Optical character recognition, character segmentation, survey, holistic recognition, Hidden Markov Models, 
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1 Introduction 

1,1 The Role of Segmentation In Recognition 
Processing 

Character segmentation is an operation that seeks to de- 
compose an image of a sequence of characters into 
subimages of individual symbols. It is one of the decision 
processes in a system for optical character recognition 
(OCR). Its decision^ that a pattern isolated from the image is 
that of a character (or some other identifiable unit), can be 
right or wrong. It is wrong sufficiently often to make a ma- 
jor contribution to the eiTor rale of the system. 

In what may be called the ''classicar approach to 
OCR, Fig. 1, segmentation is the initial .step in a three- 
step procedure: 

Given a starting point in a documei\t image: 

1) Find the next character image. 

2) Extract distinguishing attributes of the character 
image. 

3) Find the member of a given symbol set whose attrib- 
utes best match those of the input, and output its 
identity. 

Tliis sequence is repeated until no additional character im- 
ages are found. 
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Fig. 1. Classical optical character recognition (OCR). The process of 
character recognition consists of a series of stages, with each stage 
passing its results on to the next in pipeline fashion. There is no feed- 
back loop that would permit an earlier stage to nnake use of knowledge 
gained at a later point in the process. 

An implementation of step 1, the segmentation step, re- 
quires answering a simply posed queshon: "What consti- 
tutes a character?" The many researchers and developers 
who have tried to provide an algorithmic answer to this 
question find themselves in a Catch-22 situation. A charac- 
ter is a pattern that resembles one of the symbols the system 
is designed to recognize. But to determine such a resem- 
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blance fche pattern must be segmented from the document 
image. Each stage depends on the other, and in complex 
cases it is paradoxical to seek a pattern that will match a 
member of the system's recognition alphabet of symbols 
without incorporating detailed knowledge of the structure 
of those symbols into the process. 

Furthermore, the segmentation decision is not a local de- 
cision, independent of previous and subsequent decisions. 
Producing a good match to a library symbol is necessary, 
but not sufficient, for reliable recognition. That is, a poor 
match on a later pattern can cast doubt on the correctness of 
the airrent segmentation /recognition result. Even a series 
of satisfactory pattern matches can be judged incorrect if 
contextual requirements on the system output are not satis- 
fied. For example, the letter sequence "cl" can often closely 
resemble a "d/' but usually such a choice will not constitute 
a contextually valid result. 

Thus, it is seen that the segmentation decision is interde- 
pendent w^ith local decisions regarding shape similarity, 
and with global decisions regarding contextual acceptabil- 
ity. This sentence summarizes the refinement of character 
segmentation processes in the past 40 years or so. Initially, 
designers sought to perform seginentation as pei' the 
"classical" sequence listed above. As faster, more powerful 
electronic circuitry has encouraged the application of OCR 
to more complex documents, designers have realized that 
step 1 can not he divorced from the other facets of the rec- 
ognition process. 

In fact, researchers have been aware of the limitations of 
the classical approach for many years. Researchers in the 
196t)s and iy7()s observed that segmentation caused more 
errors than shape distortions in reading unconstrained 
characters, whether hand- or machine-printed. The problem 
w^as often masked in experimental work by the use of data- 
bases of well-segmented patterns, or by scanning character 
strings printed with extra spacing. In commercial applica- 
tions, stringent requirements for document preparation 
were imposed. By the beginning of the 1980s, workers were 
begiiming to encourage renewed research interest [73] to 
permit extension of OCR to less constrained documents. 

The problems of segmentation persist today. The well- 
known tests of commercial printed text OCR systems by the 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 164], 165], consistently as- 
cribe a high proportion of errors to segmentation. Even 
when perfect patterns, the bitmapped characters that are 
input to digital printers, were recognized, commercial sys- 
tems averaged 0.5% spacing errors. This is essentially a 
segmentation error by a process that attempts to isolate a 
word subunage. Tlie article [61 emphatically illustrates the 
woes of current machine-print recognition systems as seg- 
mentation difficulties increase (see Fig. 2). The degradation 
in performance of NIST tests of handwriting recognition on 
segmented [86] and unsegmented [881 images underscore 
the continuing need for refinement and fresh approaches in 
this area. On the positive side of the ledger, the study [29] 
shows the dramatic improvements that can be obtained 
when a thoroughgoing segmeiitation scheme replaces one 
of prosaic design. 

Some authors previously have surveyed segmentation, 
often as part of a more comprehensive work, e.g., cursive 



recognition [36], [19], [20], [551, [58], 181], or document 
analysis [231, [291. In the present paper, we present a survey 
whose focus is character segmentation, and which attempts 
to pro\ride broad coverage of the topic. 
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Fig. 2. Segmentation problems in machine print OCR. The figure illus- 
trates performance o1 a 1991 prototype of a commercial reader as 
cfiaracter spacing is varied. Proceeding from top to bottom, ttie images 
{at left) correspond to condensed, normal, and expanded spacing, 
respectively. Note that recognition output (at right) for the well-spaced 
images is quite accurate, but degrades badly when characters begin to 
merge. This system has continued to evolve and the illustration is not 
representative of pertormance of later releases. (Adapted from [6].) 



1.2 Organization of Methods 

A major problem in discussing segmentation is how to clas- 
sify methods. Tappert et al. [81], for example, speaks of 
"external" vs, "internal" segmentation, depending on 
whether recognition is required in the process. fXinn and 
Wang [20] use "straight segmentation" and "segmentation- 
recognition" for a similar dichotomization. 

A somewhat different point of view is proposed in this 
paper. The division according to use or nonuse of recogni- 
tion in the process fails to make clear the fundamental dis- 
tinctions among present-day approaches. For example, it is 
not uncommon in text recognition to use a spelling correc- 
tor as a post-processor. This stage may propose the substi- 
tution of two letters for a single letter output by the classi- 
fier. This is in effect a use of recognition to resegment the 
subimage involved. However, the process represents only a 
trivial advance on traditional methods that segment inde- 
pendent of recognititm. 

In this paper, the distinction between methods is based 
on how segmentation and classification interact in the over- 
all process. In the example just cited, segmentation is done 
in two stages, one before and one after image classification. 
Basically an unacceptable recognition result is re-examined 
and modified by a (implied) resegmentation. This is a 
rather "loose" coupling of segmentation and classification. 

A more profound interaction between the two aspects of 
recognition occurs when a classifier is invoked to select the 
segments from a set of possibilities. In this family of ap- 
proaches, segmentation and classification are integrated. To 
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some observers it even appears that the classifier performs 
segmentation since, conceptually at least, it could select the 
desired segments by exhaustive evaluation of all possible 
sets of subimages of the input image. 

After reviewing available literature, we have concluded 
that diere are three "pure" strategies for segmentation, plus 
numerous hybrid approaches that are weighted combina- 
tions of those throe. The elemental strategies are: 

1) The classical approach, in which segments are identi- 
fied based on ''character-like" properties. This process 
of cutting up the image into meaningful components 
is given a special name, "dissection," in discussions 
below. 

2) Recognition-based segmentation, in which the system 
searches the image for components that match classes 
in its alphabet. 

3) Holistic methods, in which the system seeks to recog- 
nize words as a whole, thus, avoiding the need to 
segment into cliaracters. 

In strategy 1, the criterion for good segmentation is the 
agreement of general properties of the segments obtained 
with those expected for valid characters. Hxamples of such 
properties are height, width, separation from neighboring 
components, disposition along a baseline, etc. In method 2, 
the criterion is recognidon confidence, perhaps including 
S}TLtactic or semantic correctness of the overall result. Ho- 
Hstic methods (strategy 3) in essence revert to the classical 
approach with words as the alphabet to be read. The reader 
interested to obtain an early illustration of these basic tech- 
niques may glance ahead to Fig. 6 for examples of dissec- 
tion processes. Fig. 13 for a recognition-based strategy, and 
Fig. 16 for a holistic approach. 

Although examples of these basic strategies are offered 
below^, much of the literature reviewed for this survey re- 
ports a blend of methods, using combinations of dissection, 
recognition searching, and w^ord characteristics. Thus, al- 
though the paper necessarily has a discrote organi7,ation, 
the situation is perhaps better conceived as in Fig. 3. Here, 
the three fundamental strategies occupy orthogonal axes: 
Hybrid methods can be represented as weighted combina- 
tions of these lying at points in the intervening space. There 
is a continuous space of segmentation strategies rather than 
a di.screte set of classes with well-defined boundaries. Of 
course, such a space exists only conceptually; it is not 
meanmgful to assign precise weights to the elements of a 
particular combination. 

Taking the fundamental strategies as a base, this paper is 
organized as indicated in Fig. 4. In Secrion 2, we discuss 
methods that are highly weighted towards strategy 1 . These 
approaches perform segmentation based on general image 
features and then classify the resulting segments. Interac- 
tion with classification is restricted to reprocessing of am- 
biguous recognition results. 

in Section 3, w^c present methods illustrative of recog- 
nition-based segmentation, strategy 2. These algorithms 
avoid early imposition of segmentation boundaries. As 
Fig. 4 shows, such methods fall into two subcategories. 
Windowing methods segment the image blindly at many 
boundaries chosen without regard to image features, and 



then try to choose an optimal segmentation by evaluating 
the classification of the subimages generated. Feature-based 
methods detect the physical location of image features, and 
seek to segment this representation into weU-classified sub- 
sets. Thus, the fttrmer employs recognition to search for 
"hard" segmentation boundaries, the latter for "sofr (i.e., 
implicitly defined) boundaries. 



Recognition-based 




Dissection 



Holistic 



Fig. 3. The space of segmentation strategies. The fundamental seg- 
mentation strategies identified in the text are shown as occupying or- 
thogonal axes. Many methods adopted in practice employ elements of 
more than one basic strategy. Although it is impossible to assign pre- 
cise coordinates in this space, in concept such methods lie in the inte- 
rior of the space bounded by the three planes shown. 
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Fig. 4. Hierarchy of segmentation methods. The text follows the classi- 
fication scheme shown. 
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Sections 2 and 3 describe contrasting strategies: one in 
which segmentation is based on image features, and a sec- 
ond in which classification is used to select from segmenta- 
tion candidates generated without regard to image content. 
In Section 4, wc discuss a hybrid strategy in which a pre- 
liminary segmentation is implemented; based on image 
features, but a later combination of the initial segments is 
performed and evaluated by classification in order to 
choose the best segmentation from the various hypotheses 
offered. 

Uie techniques in Sections 2 to 4 are letter-based and, tlius, 
are not limited to a specific lexicon. They can be applied to 
the recognition of any vocabulary, hi Section 5, are presented 
holistic methods, which attempt to recognize a word as a 
whole. While avoiding the character segmentation problem, 
they arc limited in application to a predefined lexicon. 
Markov models appear frequently in the literature, justifying 
further .subclassification of holistic and recognition-based 
strategies, as indicated in Fig. 4. Section 6 offers some re- 
marks and conclusions of the state of research in the seg- 
mentation area. Except when approaches of a sufficiently 
general nature are discussed, the discussion is limited to 
Western character sets as well as to "off-line" character rec- 
ognition, that is to segmentation of character data obtaii^ed 
by optical scanning rather than at inception ("on-line") using 
tablets, light pens, etc. Nevertheless, it is important to realize 
that much of the thinking behind advanced work is Influ- 
enced by related efforts in speech and on-line recognition, 
and in tlie study of human reading processes. 

2 Dissection Techniques for Segmentation 

Methods discussed in this section arc based on what will be 
termed " dissectimi" of an image. By dissection is meant the 
dect)mpt)sition of the image into a sequence of subimages 
using general features (as, for example, in Fig. 5). This is 
opposed to later methods that divide the image into su* 
bimages independent of content. Dissection is an intelligent 
process in that an analysis of the image is carried out; how- 
ever, classification into symbols is not involved at this 
point. 
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Fig. 5. Ttie dissection method of Hoflmah and McCullough. An evalua- 
tion function based on a njnning count of horizontal black-white and 
white-black transitions is plotted below the image. The horizontal black 
bars above the image indicate the activation region for the function. 
Vertical lines indicate human estimates of optimal segmentation (from 
[43]) columns, while Xs indicate columns chosen by the algorithm. 

In literature describing systems where segmentation and 
classification do not interact, dissection is the entire seg- 
mentation process: The two terms are equivalent. However, 



in many current studies, as wc shall sec, segmentation is a 
complex process, and there is a need for a term such as 
"dissection" to distinguish the image-cutting subprocess 
from the overall segmentation, which may use contextual 
knowledge and/ or character shape description. 

2.1 Dissection Directly into Characters 

In the late 1950s and early 196fls, during the earliest at- 
tempts to automate character recognition, research was 
focused on the identification of isolated images. Workers 
mainly sought methods to characterize and classify char- 
acter shapes. In some cases, individual characters were 
mapped onto grids and pixel coordinates entered on 
punched cards [40], [49] in order to conduct controlled de- 
velopment and testing. As CRT scampers and magnetic 
storage became available, well-separated characters were 
scanned, segmented by dissection based on whitespace 
measiurement, and stored on tape. When experimental de- 
vices were built to read actual documents they dealt 
with constrained printing or writing that facilitated 
segmentation. 

For example, bank check fonts were designed with 
strong leading edge features that indicated when a charac- 
ter was properly registered in the rectangular array from 
which it was recognized 124]. Handprinted characters were 
printed in boxes tl\at were iiwisible to the seamier, or else 
the writer was constrained in ways that aided both seg- 
mentation and recognition, A very thorough survey of 
status in 1961 [79] gives only implicit acknowledgment of 
the existence of the segmentation problem. Segmentation is 
not shown at all in the master diagram constructed to ac- 
company discussion of recognition stages. In the several 
pages devoted to preprocessing (mainly thresholding), the 
function is indicated only peripherally as part of the opera- 
tion of registeiing a character image. 

The twin facts that early OCR development dealt with 
constrained inputs, while research was mainly concerned 
With representation and classification of individual sym- 
bols, explains why segmentation is so rarely mentioned in 
pre- 70s literature. It was considered a secondary issue. 

2.1,1 White Space and Pitch 

In machine printing, vertical whitespace often serves to 
separate successive characters. This property can be ex- 
tended to handprint by providing separated boxes in w^hich 
to priiil individual symbols. In applications such as billing, 
where document layout is specifically designed for OCR, 
additional spacing is buih into the fonts used. The notion of 
detecting the vertical white space between successive char- 
acters has naturally been an important concept in dissecting 
images of machine print or handprint. 

In many machine print applications involving limited 
font sets, each character occupies a block of fixed width. 
The pitch, or number of characters per unit of horizontal 
distance, provides a basis for estimating segmentation 
points. The sequence of segmentation points obtained for 
a given line of print should be appri>ximately equally 
spaced at the distance corresponding to the pitch. This 
provides a global basis for segmentation, since separation 
points arc not independent. 
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Applying this rule permits correct segmentation in cases 
where several characters along the line are merged or bro- 
ken. If most segmentations can be obtained by finding col- 
umns of white/ the regular grid of intercharacter bounda- 
ries can be estimated. Segmentation points not lying near 
these boundaries can be rejected as probably due to broken 
characters. Segmentation points missed due to merged 
characters can be estimated as well, and a local analysis 
conducted in order to decide where best to split the com- 
posite pattern. 

One well-documented early commercial machine that 
dealt with a relatively unconstrained environment was the 
reader IBiVl installed at the U.S. Social Sccirity Administra- 
tion in 1965 1381. This device read alphanumeric data typed 
by employers on forms submitted quarterly to the S5A. 
ThLTc was no way for SSA to impose constraints on the 
printing process. Typewriters might be of any age or con- 
dition, ribbons in any state of wear, and the font style might 
be one or more of approximately 200. 

In the SSA, reader segmentatioji w^as accomplished in 
two scans of a print line by a flying-spot scanner. On the 
initial scan, from left to right, the character pitch distance D 
was estimated by analog circuitry. On the return scan, right 
to left, the actual segmentation decisions were made using 
parameter D. The principal rule applied was that a double 
white column triggered a segmentation boundary. If none 
was found within distance D, then segmentation w^as 
forced. 

Hoffman and McCullough [43] generalized this process 
and gave it a more formal framework (see Fig. 5). In their 
formulation, the segmentation stage consisted of three 
steps; 

1) Detection of the start of a character. 

2) A decision to begin testing for the end of a character 
(called sectioning). 

3) Detection of end-of-character. 

Sectioning, step 2, was the critical step. It was based on a 
weighted analysis of horizontal black runs completed, ver- 
sxis runs still incomplete as the print line was traversed col- 
umn-by-column. An estimate of character pitch was a pa- 
rameter of the process, although in experiments it was 
specified for 12-character per inch t)^e writing. Once the 
sectioning algorithm indicated a region of permissible seg- 
mentation, rules were invoked to segment based on either 
an increase in bit density (start of a new character) or else 
on special features designed to detect end-of-character. The 
authors experimented with 80,1)00 characters in 10- and 12- 
pitch serif fonts containing 22% touching characters. Seg- 
mentation was correct to within one pixel about 97% of the 
time. The authors noted that the technique was heavily de- 
pendent on the quality of the input images, and tended to 
fail on both very heavy or very light printing. 

2. 1.2 Projection Analysis 

The vertical projection (also called the "vertical histogranV) 
of a print line. Fig. 6a, consists of a simple rurming count of 
the black pixels in each column. It can serve for detection of 
white space between successive letters. Moreover, it can 
indicate locations of vertical strokes in macliine print, or 



regions of multiple lines in handprint. Thus, analysis of the 
projection of a line of print has been used as a basis for 
segmentation of noncursive writing. For example, in [66], in 
segmenting Kanji handprinted addresses, columns where 
the projection fell below a predefined threshold were can- 
didates for splitting the image. 
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Fig. 6, Dissection based on projection: (a) Vertical projection of an 
image, it is an easy matter to detect white columns between charac- 
ters, and regions of light contact. The function fails, however, to make 
clear the O-M separation, (b) Differencing measure tor column splitting. 
The function from [1] is based on a second difference of the projection. 
This gives a clear peak at most separation columns, but may still fail 
for the O-M case, (c) Differencing measure after column ANDIng. The 
image transformed by an AND of adjacent columns, with the difference 
function of (b) applied to the transformed image. The AND operation 
tends to increase separation, leading to a better defined peak at the 
O-M boundary. 



When printed characters touch, or overlap horizontally, 
the projection often contains a minimum at the proper seg- 
mentation column. In [1], the projection was first obtained, 
then the ratio of second derivative of this curve to its height 
was used as a criterion for choosing separating colvmins 
(see Fig. 6b). This ratio tends to peak at minima of the pro- 
jection, and avoids the problem of splitting at points along 
thin horizontal lines. 

A peak-to-valley function was designed to improve on 
this method in [59]. A minimum of the projection is located 
and the projection value noted. The sum of the differences 
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belweeii litis minimum value and the peaks on each side is 
calculated. The ratio of the sum to the minimum value itself 
(plus 1, presumably to avoid division by zero) is the dis- 
criminator used to select segmentation boundaries. This 
ratio exliibils a preference for low valley with high peaks oj\ 
both sides. 

A prefiltering was implemented in [83] in order to inten- 
sify the projection function. The filter ANDed adjacent col- 
umns prior to projection as in Fig. 6c. This has the effect of 
producing a deeper valley at columns where only portions 
of the vertical edges of two adjacent characters are merged. 

A different kind of prefiltering was used in [57] to 
sharpen discrimination in the vicinity of holes and cavities 
of a composite pattern. In addition to the projection itself, 
the difference between upper and lower profiles of the 
pattern was used in a formula analogous to that of HJ. 
Here, the "upper profile" is a function giving the maximum 
y- value of the black pixels for each column in the pattern 
array. The lower profile is defined similarly on the mini- 
mum y-value in each colxunn. 

A vertical projection is less satisfactory for the slanted 
characters commonly occurring in handprint. In one study 
[28 L projections were performed at two-degree incre- 
ments between -16 and +16 degrees from the vertical. 
Vertical strokes and steeply angled strokes such as occur 
in a letter A were detected as large values of the deriva- 
tive of a projection. Cuts were implemented along the 
projection angle. Rules were implemented to screen out 
cuts that traversed multiple lines, and also to rejoin small 
floating regions, such as the left portion of a T crossbar, 
that might be created by the cutting algorithm. A similar 
technique is employed in [89]. 

2.1,3 Connected Component Processing 
Projection methods are primarily useful for good quality 
machine printing, where adjacent characters can ordinarily 
be separated at columns. A one-dimensional analysis is 
feasible in such a case. 

However, the methods described above are not generally 
adequate for segmentation of proportional fonts or hand- 
printed characters. Thus, pitch-based methods can not be 
applied when the width of the characters is variable. Like- 
wise, projection analysis has limited success when charac- 
ters are slanted, or when inter-character connections and 
character strokes have similar tliickness. 

Segmentation of handprint or kerned machine printing 
calls for a two-dimensional ar\alysis, for even nontouching 
characters may not be separable along a single straight line. 
A common approach (see Fig. 7) is based on determining 
connected black regions ("connected components/' or 
"blobs"). Further processing may then be necessary to 
combine or split these components into character images. 

There are two types of foUowup processing, One is 
based on the 'T^ounding box/' i.e., the location and di- 
mensions of each connected component. The other is 
based on detailed analysis of the images of the connected 
components. 



2. 1,3. 1 Bounding Box Analysis 

The distribution of bounding boxes tells a great deal about 
the proper segmentation of an image consisting of noncur- 
sive characters. By testing their adjacency relationships to 
perform merging, or their size and aspect ratios to trigger 
splitting mechanisms, much of the segmentation task can 
be accurately performed at a low cost in computation. 

Gig ^00 Sd\ 



Fig. 7. Connected components. This example illustrates characters that 
consist of two components (e.g., the "u" in "you"), as well as compo- 
nents consisting of more than one character {e.g., the "ry" in "very"). 
The tx)unding box of each component is also shown. The latter is often 
used as a basis for dissection methods, as discussed in the text. 



T'his approach has been applied, for example, in seg- 
menting handwritten postcodes [14] using knowledge of 
the number of symbols in the code: six for Uie Canadian 
codes used in experiments. Connected components were 
joined or split according to rules based on height and width 
of their bounding boxes. The rather simple approach cor- 
rectly classified 93% of 300 lest codes, with only 2.7% incor- 
rect segmentation and 4.3% rejection. 

Connected components have also served to provide a 
basis for the segmentation of scanned handwriting into 
words [74]. Here, it is assumed that words do not touch, 
but may be fragmented. Thus, the problem is to group 
fragments (connected components) into word images. Eight 
different distance measures between components were in- 
vestigated. The best methods were based on the size of the 
white run lengths between successive components, with a 
reduction factor applied to estimated distance if the com- 
ponents had .significant horizontal overlap. 90% correct 
word segmentation was achieved on 1,453 postal address 
images. 

An experimental comparison of character segmentation 
by projection analysis vs. segmentation by connected com- 
ponents is reported in [87]. Both segmenters were tested on 
a large data base (272,870 handprinted digits) using the 
same follow-on classifier. Characters separated by con- 
nected component segmentation resulted in 97.5% recogni- 
tion accuracy, while projection analysis (along a Hne of 
variable slope) yielded almost twice the errors at 95.3% ac- 
curacy. Connected component processing was also carried 
out four time faster than projection analysis, a somewhat 
surprising result. 

2. 1,3.2 Splitting of Connected Components 
Analysis of projections or bounding boxes offers an efficient 
way to segment nontouching characters in hand- or ma- 
chine-printed data. However, more detailed processing is 
necessary in order to separate joined characters reliably. 
The intersection of two characters can give rise to special 
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image features. Consequently dissection methods have 
been developed to detect these features and to use them in 
splitting a character string image into subimages. Such 
methods often work as a follow-on to bounding box analy- 
sis. Only image components failing certain dimensional 
tests are subjected to detailed examination. 

Another concern is that separation along a straight-line 
path can bo inaccurate when the writing is slanted, or when 
characters are overlapping. Accurate segmentation calls for 
an analysis of the shape of tl^e pattern to be split together 
with the determination of an appropriate segmentation 
path (see Fig. 8). 




Fig. 8, Dissection based on search and deflect. The initial path of the 
cut trajectory is along a column corresponding to a minimum in the 
upper profile of the image. When black is encountered the path is 
modified recursively, seeking better positions at which to enforce a cut. 
In this way, multiple cuts can be made at positions which are in the 
shadow region of the image. 

Depending upon the application, certain a priori knowl- 
edge may be used in the splittiiig process. For example, an 
algorithm may assume that some but not all input charac- 
ters can be connected. In an application such as form data, 
tlie characters may be known to be digits or capital letters, 
placing a constraint on dimensional variations. Another 
important case conunercially is handwritten zip codeS/ 
where connected strings of more than two or three charac- 
ters are rarely eiicountered, and the total number of sym- 
bols is known. 

These different points have been addressed by several 
authors. One of the earliest studies to use contour analysis 
for tlie detection of likely segu'^entation points was reported 
in [69]. The algorithm, designed to segment digits, uses lo- 
cal vertical minima encoimtered in following the bottom 
contour as 'landmark points." Successive minima detected 
in the same connected component are assumed to belong to 
different characters, which are to be separated. Conse- 
quently/ contour following is performed from the leftmost 
minimum counter-clockwi.se until a turning point is found. 
This point is presumed to lie in the region of intersection of 
the two characters and a cut is performed vertically. An 
algorithm that not only detects likely segmentation points, 
but also computes an appropriate segmentation path, as in 
Fig. 8, was proposed in [76] for segmenting digit strings. 
The operation comprises two steps. First, a vertical scan is 
performed in the nuddle of an image assumed to contain 
two possibly connected characters. If the number of black to 
white transitions is 0 or 2, then the digits are either not con- 



nected or else simply connected, respectively, and can 
therefore be separated easily by means of a vertical cut. If 
the number of transitions foimd during this scan exceeds 2, 
the writing is probably slanted and a special algorithm los- 
ing a "Hit and Deflect Strateg/' is called. This algorithm is 
able to compute a curved segmentation path by iteratively 
moving a scanning point. This scanning point starts from 
the maximum peak in the bottom profile of the lower half 
of the image. It then moves upwaTds by means of simple 
rules which seek to avoid cutting the characters until fur- 
ther movement is impossible. In most cases, only one cut is 
necessary to separate slanted characters that are simply 
connected. 

This scheme was refined in a later techruque [51], [52], 
which determines not only "how" to segment characters 
but also "when" to segment them. Detecting which charac- 
ters have to be segmented is a difficult task that has not 
always been addressed. One approach consists in using 
recognition as a validation of the segmentation phase and 
resegmonting in case of failure. Such a strategy will be ad- 
dressed in Section 3. A different approach, based on the 
concept of prcrccognition, is proposed in [51]. 

The basic idea of the technique is to follow connected 
component analysis with a simple recognition logic whose 
role is not to label characters but rather to detect which 
components are likely to be single, connected or broken 
characters. Splitting of an image classified as connected is 
then accomplished by finding characteristic landmarks of 
the image that are likely to be segmentation points, reject- 
ing those that appear to be situated within a character, and 
implementing a suitable cutting path. 

The method employs an extension of the Hit and Deflect 
scheme proposed in [76]. First, the valleys of the upper and 
lower profiles of the component ai-e detected. Then, several 
possible segmentation paths are generated. Each path must 
start from an upper or lower valley. Several heuristic crite- 
ria are considered for choosing the "best path" (the path 
must be "central" enough, paths linking an upper and a 
lower valley are preferred, etc.). 

The complete algorithm w^orks as a closed loop system, 
aU segmentation being proposed and then confirmed or 
discarded by the prerecognition module: Segmentation can 
only take place on components identified as connected 
characters by prerecognition, and segmentations producing 
broken chai'acters are discarded. The system is able to seg- 
ment n-tuplets of connected characters which can be multi- 
ply connected or even merged. It was first applied on zip 
code segmentation for the French Postal Service, 

In [85], an algorithm was constructed based on a catego- 
rization of the vcrtcxcs of stroke elements at contact points 
of touching numerals. Segmentation consists in detecting 
the most likely contact point among the various vertexes 
proposed by analysis of the image, and performing a cut 
similar in concept to that illustrated in Fig. 8. 

Methods for defining spUtting paths have been exam- 
ined in a number of other studies as well. The algorithm of 
[17] performs background analysis to extract the face-up 
and face-down valleys, strokes and loop regions of compo- 
nent images. A "marriage score matrix" is then used to de- 
cide which pair of valleys is the most appropriate. The 
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separating path is deduced by combining three lines re- 
spectively segmenting the upper valley, the stroke and the 
lower valley. 

A distance transform is applied to the input image in 
[31] in order to compute the splitting path. The objective is 
to find a path that stays as far from character strokes as 
possible without excessive curvature. This is achieved by 
employing the dislance transform as a cost function^ and us- 
ing complementary heuristics to seek a minimal-cost path. 

A shortest-path method investigated in [84] produces an 
"optimimi" segmentation path using dynamic programming. 
Tlie patli is computed iteratively by considering successive 
rows in the image. A one-dimensional cost array contains the 
accumulated cost of a path emai\ating from a predetermined 
starting point at the top of the image to each column of the 
current row. The costs to reach the following row are thei\ 
calculated by considering all vertical and diagonal moves 
that can be performed from one point of the current row to a 
point of the follow^ing row (a specific cost being associated to 
each type of move). Several tries can be made from different 
starting points. Tl\e selection of the best solution is based on 
classification confidence (which is obtained using a neural 
network). Redundant shortest-path calculations are avoided 
in order to improve segmentation speed. 

2.1.3.3 Landmarks 

In recognition of cursive writing, it is common to analyze 
the image of a character string in order to define lower, 
middle and upper zones. This permits the ready detection 
of ascenders and descenders, features that can serve as 
"landmarks" for segmentation of the image. This technique 
was applied to on-line recognition in pioneering work by 
Frischkopf and Harmon [36]. Using an estimate of character 
width, they dissected the image into patterns centered 
about the landmarks, and divided remaining image com- 
ponents on width alone. This scheme does not succeed with 
letters sucli as "u/' "n," "m," which do not contain land- 
marks. However, the basic method for detecting ascenders 
and descenders has been adopted by many other research- 
ers in later years. 

2.2 Dissection with Contextual Postprocessing: 
Graphemes 

The segmentation obtained by dissection can later be sub- 
jected to evaluation based on linguistic context, as shown in 
[7]. Here, a Markov model is postulated to represent split- 
ting and merging as well as misclassification in a recogni- 
tion process. The system seeks to correct such errors by 
minimizing an edit distance between recognition output 
and words in a given lexicon. Thus, it does not directly 
evaluate alternative segmentation hypotheses, it merely 
tries to correct poorly made ones. The approach is influ- 
enced by earlier developments in speech recognition. A 
non-Markovian system reported in 1121 ufses a spell-checker 
to correct repeatedly made merge and split errors in a com- 
plete text, rather than in single words as above, 

An alternative approach still based on dissection is to 
divide the input image into subimages that are not neces- 
sarily individual characters. The dissection is performed at 
stable image features that may occur within or between 



characters, as for example, a sharp downward indentation 
can occur in the center of an "M" or at the connection of 
two touching characters. The preliminary shapes, called 
"graphemes" or "pseudo-characters'' (see Fig. 9), are in- 
tended to fall into readily identifiable classes. A contextual 
mapping function from grapheme classes to symbols can 
then complete the recognition process. In doing so, the 
mapping function may combine or split grapheme classes, 
i.e., implement a many-to-one or one-to-many mapping. 
This amoimts to an (implicit) resegmentation of the input. 
The dissection step of this process is sometimes called 
"presegmeJTtation" or, when the intent is to leave no com- 
posite characters, "over-segmentation." 
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Fig. 9. Graphemes. The bounding boxes indicate subimages isolated 
by a cutting algorithm. The algorithm typically cuts "u" or "n" into two 
pieces as shown, but this is anilclpated by the contextual recombina- 
tion rules at right. Other rules are shown for cases where the cutting 
algorithm failed to split two characters. These rules are applied in many 
combinations seeking to transform the grapheme classes obtained 
during recognition into a valid character string. 



The first reported use of this concept was probably in 
[721, a report on a system for off-line cursive script recogni- 
tion. In this work, a dissection into graphemes was first 
performed based on the detection of cliaracteristic areas of 
the image. The classes recognized by the classifier did not 
correspond to letters, but to specific shapes that could be 
reUably segmented (typically combinations of letters, but 
also portions of letters). Consequently, only 17 nonexclu- 
sive classes were considered. 

As in [72], the grapheme concept has been applied 
mainly to cursive script by later researchers. Techniques 
for dissecting cursive script are based on heuristic rules 
derived from visual observation. There is no "magic" rule 
and it is not feasible to segment all handwritten words 
into perfectly separated characters in the absence of rec- 
ognition. Thus, word units resulting from segmentation 
are not only expected to be entire characters, but also 
parts or combinations of characters (the graphemes). The 
relationship between characters and graphemes must re- 
main simple enough to allow definition of an efficient 
post-processing stage. In practice, this means that a single 
character decomposes into at most two gmphcracs, and 
conversely, a single grapheme represents at most a two- 
or three-character sequence. 

The line segments that form connections between char- 
acters in cursive script are known as "ligatures." Thus, 
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some dissection teclmiques for script seek "lower liga- 
tures/' connections near the baseline that link most lower- 
cosc characters. A simple way to locate ligatures is to detect 
the minima of the upper outline of words. Unfortunately, 
this method leaves several problems unresolved: 

• Letters "o/' "v" and "W are usually followed by 
"upper'' ligatures. 

• Letters "u" and "w" contain "intraletter ligatures/' 
i.e., a subpart of these letters cannot be differentiated 
from a ligature in the absence of context. 

• Artifacts sometimes cause erroneous segmentation. 

In typical systems, these problems are treated at a later 
contcxtvuil stage that jointly treats both segmentation and 
recognition errors. Such processing is included in the sys- 
tem since cursive writing is often ambiguous without the 
help of lexical context. Hoxvever, the quality of segmenta- 
tion still remains very much dependent on the effectiveness 
of the dissection scheme that produces the graphemes. 

Dissection teclmiques based on the principle of detecting 
ligatures were developed in [22], [61], and [53]. The last 
study was based on a dual approach: 

• The detection of possible presegmentation zones. 

• The use of a "prerecognition" algorithm, whose aim 
was not to recognize characters, but to evaluate 
whether a subimage defined by the presegmenter was 
likely to coi\stitute a valid character. 

Presegmentation zones were detected by analyzing the 
upper and lower profiles and open concavities of the 
words. Tentative segmentation paths were defined in or- 
der to separate words into isolated graphemes. These 
paths were chosen to respect several heuristic rules ex- 
pressing continuity and connectivity constraints. How- 
ever, these presegmentations were only vaHdated if they 
were consistent w^ith the decisions of the prerecognition 
algorithm. An important property of this method was in- 
dependence from character slant, so that no .special pre- 
processing was required. 

A similar presegmenter was presex^ted in 142]. In diis 
case, analysis of the vipper contour, and a set of rules based 
on contour direction, closure detection, and zone location 
were used. Upper contour analysis w^as also used in [47] for 
a presegmentation algorithm that served as part of the sec- 
ond stage of a hybrid recognition system. The first stage of 
this system also implemented a form of the hit and deflect 
strategy previously mentioned. 

A technique for segmenting handwritten strings of vari- 
able length, was described in 127]. It employs upper and 
lower contour analysis and a splitting technique based on 
the hit and deflect strategy. 

Segmentation can also be based on the detection of 
minima of the lower contour as in [8], In this study, pre- 
segmentation points were chosen in the neighborhood of 
these minima and emergency segmentation performed 
between points that were highly separated. The method 
requires handwriting to be previously deslanted in order to 
ensure proper separation. 

A recent study which aims to locate "key Letters" in cur- 
sive words employs background analysis to perform letter 
segmentation [18]. In this method, segmentation is based on 



the detection and analysis of faceup and facedown valleys 
and open loop regions of the word image. 

3 Recognition-Based Segmentation 

Methods considered here also segment words into individual 
units (which are usually letters). However, tlie principle of 
operation is quite different. In principle, no feattu"e-based dis- 
section algoritlmi is employed. Rather, the image is divided 
systematically into many overlapping pieces without regard to 
content. These are dassified as part of an attempt to find a ccj- 
herent segmentation/recognition result. Systems using such a 
principle perform "recognition-based" segmentation: Letter 
segmentation is a by-product of letter recognition, wluch may 
itself be driven by contextual analysis. The main interest of this 
category of methods is that they bypass tlie segmentation 
problem: No complex "dissection" algorithm has to be built 
and recognition errors are basically due to failiues in classifi- 
cation. The approach has also been called "segmentation-free" 
recognition. The point of \iew of this paper is that recognition 
necessarily involves segmentation, explicit or implicit 
though it be. Tlius, the possibly misleading connotations of 
"segmentation-free" wOl be avoided in our o^tl terminology. 

Conceptually, these methods are derived from a scheme 
in [48] and [Tl] for the recognition of macl^ine-printed 
words. The basic principle is to vise a mobile window of 
variable width to provide sequences of tentative segmenta- 
tions which arc confirmed (or not) by character recognition. 
Multiple sequences are obtained from the input image by 
varying the window placement and size. Each sequence Is 
assessed as a whole based on recognition results. 

In recognition-based techniques, recognition can be per- 
formed by following either a serial or a parallel optimization 
scheme. In the first case, e.g., [11], recognition is done itera- 
tively in a Icft-to-right scan of words, searching for a 
"satisfactory" recognition result. The parallel method [48] pro- 
ceeds in a more global way. It generates a lattice of aU (or 
many) possible feahii*e-to-letter combinations. The final deci- 
sion is found by choosing an optimal path through the lattice. 

The windowing process can operate directly on the im- 
age pixels, or it can be applied in the fonn of weightings or 
groupings of positional feature measurements made on the 
images. Methods employing the former approach arc pre- 
sented in Section 3.1, while the latter class of methods is 
explored in Section 3.2. 

Word level knowledge can be intioduced during tlie 
recognition process in the form of statistics, or as a lexicon 
of possible words, or by a combination of these tools. Sta- 
tistical representation, which has become popular with the 
use of Hidden Markov Models (HMMs), is discussed in 
Section 3.2.L 

3.1 Methods that Search the Image 

Recognition-based segmentation consists of the following 
two steps: 

1) Generation of segmentation hypotheses (windowing 
step), 

2) Choice of the best hypothesis (verification step). 

How these two operations are carried out distinguishes the 
different systems. 
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As easy to state as these principles are, they were a long 
tiine in developing. Probably the earliest theoretical and 
experimental application of the concept is reported by 
Kovalevsky [481. The task was recognition of typewritten 
CyriUic characters of poor quaUty. Although character 
spacing was fixed, Kovalevski's model assumed that the 
exact value of pitch and the location of the origin for the 
print line were known only approximately. He developed a 
solution under the assumption that segmentation occurred 
along columns. Correlation with prototype character im- 
ages was used as a method of classification. 

Kovalevsky' s model (Fig. 10) assumes that the probabil- 
ity of observing a given version of a prototype character is a 
spherically symmetric function of the difference between 
the two images. Then the optimal objective function for 
segmentation is the sum of the squared distances between 
segmented images and matching prototypes. The set of 
segmented images that minimizes tliis sum is the optimal 
segmentation. He showed that the problem of finding this 
solution can be formulated as one of determining the path 
of maximum length in a graph, and that tliis path can be 
found by dynamic programming. This process was imple- 
mented in hardware to produce a working OCR system. 
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Rg. 10. Kovalevsky's method. The lower two curves give the similari- 
ties obtained by comparing stored prototypes against a window whose 
right edge is placed on the input image (shown at top) at the positions 
indicated by the abcissa. For window size 1 the only prototype is a 
blank column. For windows of size 5 there are multiple character pro- 
totypes, and the highest similarity among these is plotted. The cumula- 
tive plot gives the maximum total similarity obtainable from a sequence 
of windows up to the plotted point. Severai good matches are obtain- 
able by windowing parts of two characters. However, such '1alse" 
matches are not part of the optimal sequence of windows, indicated by 
the circled points of the upper graph. 



Kovalevsky's work appears to have been neglected for 
some time. A number of years later, [11] reported a recur- 
sive splitting algorithm for machine-printed characters. 
This algorithm, also based on prototype matcliing, system- 
atically tests all combinations of admissible separation 
boundaries until it either exhausts the set of cutpoints, or 
else finds an acceptable segmentation (see Fig. 11). An ac- 
ceptable segmentation is one in which every segmented 
pattern matches a library prototype within a prespecified 
distance tolerance. 
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Fig. 11. Recursive segmentation. The example shows the results of 
applying windows of decreasing width to the left side of an Input Image. 
When the subimage in the window is recognized (in this case by 
matching a prototype character stored in the system's memory), then 
the procedure is recursively applied to the residue image. Recognition 
(and segmentation) is accomplished if a complete series of matching 
windows is found. In the top three rows, no match is obtained for the 
residue image, but successful segmentation is finally obtained as 
shown at the bottom. 

A technique combining dynamic programming and neu- 
ral net recognition was proposed in llOJ. This technique, 
called "Shortest Path Segmentation/' selects the optimal con- 
sistent combination of cuts from a predefined set of win- 
dows. Given this set of candidate cuts, all possible "legal" 
segments are constructed by combination. A graph whose 
nodes represent acceptable segments Ls then created and 
these nodes are coxmected when they correspond to com- 
patible neighbors. The paths of this graph represent all the 
legal segmentations of the word. Each node of the graph is 
then assigned a "distance" obtained by the neural net recog- 
nizer. The shortest path through the graph thus corresponds 
to the best recognition and segmentation of the word. 

The method of "selective attention" 130] takes neural 
networks even further in the handling of segmentation 
problems. In this approach, Fig. 12, a neural net seeks rec- 
ognizable patterns in an image input, but is inhibited 
automatically after recognition in order to ignore the region 
of the recognized character and search for new character 
images in neighboring regions. 
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(a) 

Fig. 12. Selective attention, (a) An input pattern, (b) The recognizer 
gradually reinforces pixels that corresponds to objects in its template 
library, and inhibits those thai do not, yielding a partial recognition, (c) 
After a delay, attention is switched to unmatched regions, and another 
match to the library is found (after Fukishima). 



product of the probabilities of segment 1 resulting from "c/' 
segment 2 from "a/' etc. The probability of a different lexi- 
con word can likewise be calculated. To choose the most 
likely w^ord from a set of alternatives the designer of the 
system may select either the composite model that gives the 
segmentation having greatest probability, or else that 
model which maximizes the a posteriori probabilit>' of the 
observations, i.e., the sum over all segmentations. In either 
case, the optimization algorithm is organized to avoid re- 
dundant calculations, in the former case, by using the well- 
known Viterbi algorithm. 



3.2 Methods that Segment a Feature Representation 
of the Image 

3.2. 1 Hidden Markov Models 

A Hidden Markov Model (often abbreviated HTvIM) models 
variations in printing or cursive w^riting as an underlying 
probabilistic structure w^hich is not directly obser\^able. This 
structure consists of a sot of states plus transition probabili- 
ties between states. In addition, the observations that the 
system makes on an image are represented as random vari- 
ables whose distribution depends on the state. These obser- 
vations constitute a sequential feature represenlalion of the 
input image. The survey [341 provides an introduction to its 
use in recognition applications. 

For the purpose of this survey, three levels of underlying 
Markov model are distinguished, each calling for a differ- 
ent typo of feature representation: 

1) The Markov model represents letter-to-letter varia- 
tions of the language. Typically such a model is based 
on hi gram frequencies (first order model) or trigram 
frequencies (second order model). The features are 
gathered on individual characters or graphemes, and 
segmentation must be done in advance by dissection. 
Stich systems are included in Section 2 above. 

2) The Markov model represents stale-to-state transi- 
tions within a character. These transitions provide a 
sequence of observations on the character. Features 
are t^^'pically measured in the left-to-right direction. 
This facilitates the representation of a word as a con- 
catenation of character models. In such a system, 
segmentation is (implicitly) done in the course of 
matching the model against a given sequence of fea- 
ture values gathered from a word image. That is, it 
decides where one character model leaves off and the 
next one begins, in the series of features analyzed. Ex- 
amples of this approach are given in this section. 

3) The Mai'kov model represents the state-to-state varia- 
tions w^ithin a specific word belonging to a lexicon of 
admissible word candidates. This is a holistic model 
as described in Section 5, and entails neither explicit 
or implicit segmentation into characters. 

In this section, we are concerned witli HMMs of type 2, 
which model sequences of feature values obtained from 
individual letters. For example. Fig. 13 shows a sample 
feature vector produced from the w^ord "cat." This se- 
quence can be segmented into three letters in many differ- 
ent ways, of which two are shown. The probability that a 
particular segmentation resulted from the word "cat" is the 
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Fig. 13. Hidden Markov Models. This vastly oversimplified example is 
intended only to illustrate the principal concepts; (a) Training letters 
and (b) typical sequences oi feature values obtained from (a), (c) The 
Markov models underlying (b), indicating the state sequence, and 
showing that certain states may be re-entered. Each state outputs a 
value from a feature distribution whose mean is indicated in the dia- 
gram above. The model for a word is the concatenation of such letter 
models, (d) A sequence of feature values obtained from a word, indi- 
cating several different segmentations. The HMM solution is found by 
evaluating many possible segmentation, of which two are shown. 



Such I IMMs are a powerful tool to model the fact that 
letters do not always have distrnct segmentation bounda- 
ries. It is clear that in the general case perfect letter dissec- 
tion can not be achieved. This problem can be compensated 
by the HMMs, as they are able to learn by observing letter 
segmentation behavior on a Iraimng set. Context (word and 
letter frequencies, syntactic rules) can be also be included, 
by defining transition probabilities between letter states. 

Elementary HMMs describing letters can be combined to 
form either several model-discriminant word HMMs or else 
a single path-discriminant model. In modd-discriminant 
HMMs, one model is constructed for each different word 
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I32h [151 1751 [41 while m the path discriminaiil HMM only 
one global model is constructed 150J. In the former case, 
each word model is assessed to determine which is most 
likely to have produced a given set of observations. In the 
latter case, word recogi\ition is performed by finding the 
most likely paths through the unique model, each path be- 
ing equivalent to a sequence of letters. Path discriminant 
HMMs can handle large vocabularies, but arc generally less 
accurate than model-discriminant HMMs. They may incor- 
porate a lexicon comparison module in order to ignore in- 
valid letter sequences obtained by path optimization. 

Calculation of the best paths in the HMM model is usu- 
ally done by means of the Viterbi algorithm. Transition and 
observed feature probabilities can be learned using the 
Baum- Welch algorithm. Starting from an irutial evaluation, 
HMM probabilities can be re-estimated using frequencies of 
observations measured on the training set [331. 

First order Markov models are employed in most appli- 
cations; in [50], an example of a second order HMM is 
given. Models for cursive script ordinarily assume discrete 
feature values. However, continuous probability densities 
may also be used, as in [31. 

3.3.2 Non-Markov Approaches 

A method stemming from concepts used in machine vision 
for recognition of occluded objects is reported in [16]. Here, 
various features and Iheir positions of occurrence are re- 
corded for an image. Each feature contributes an amount of 
evidence for the existence of one or more characters at the 
position of occurrence. The positions are quantized into 
bins such that the evidence for each character indicated in a 
bin can be summed to give a score for classification. These 
scores are subjected to contextual processing using a prede- 
fined lexicon in order to recognize w^ords. The method is 
being applied to text printed in a known proportional font. 

A method that recognizes word feature graphs is pre- 
sented in [71]. This system attempts to match subgraphs of 
features with predefined character prototypes. Different 
alternatives are represented by a directed network whose 
nodes correspond to the matched subgraphs. Word recog- 
nition is performed by searching for the path that gives the 
best interpretation of the word features. The characters are 
detected in the order defined by the matching quality. 
These can overlap or can be broken or underiined. 

This family of recognition-based approaches has more 
often been aimed at cursive handwriting recognition. Prob- 
abilistic relaxation was used in [37] to read off-line hand- 
written words. The model was working on a hierarchical 
description of words derived from a skeletal representation. 
Relaxation was performed on the nodes of a stroke graph 
and of a letter graph where all possible segmentations were 
kept. Complexity was progressively reduced by keeping 
only the most likely solutions. N-gram statistics were also 
introduced to discard illegible combinations of letters. A 
major drawback of this technique is that it requires inten- 
sive computation. 

Tappert employed Elastic Matching to match the draw- 
ing of an unknown cursive word with the possible se- 
quences of letter prototypes [801. As it was an on-line 
method, the unknown word was represented by means of 



the angles and y-location of the strokes joining digitization 
points. Matching was considered as a path optimization 
problem in a lattice where the sum of distance between 
these word features and the sequences of letter prototypes 
had to be minimized. Dynamic programming was used 
with a warping function that permitted the process to skip 
unnecessary features. Digram statistics and segmentation 
constraints were eventually added to improve performance. 

Several authors proposed a Hypothesis Testing and 
Verification scheme to recognize handprinted [44] or on- 
line cursive words [5], [67]. For example, in the system 
proposed in [51 a sequence of structural features (like x- and 
y-extrema, curvature signs, cusps, crossings, penlifts, and 
closures) was extracted from the word to generate all the 
legible sequences of letters. Then, the "aspect" of the word 
(which was deduced from ascender and descender detec- 
tion) was taken into account to chose the best solution(s) 
among the list of generated words. In [67], words and 
letters were represented by means of tree dictionaries: 
Possible words were described by a letter tree (also 
called a "trie") and letters were described by a feature 
tree. The letters were predicted by finding in the letter 
tree the paths compatible with the extracted features and 
were verified by checking their compatibility with the 
word dictionary. 

Hierarchical grouping of on-line features was proposed 
in [39]. The words were described by means of a hierarchi- 
cal description where primitive features w^ere progressively 
grouped into more sophisticated representatior\s. The first 
level corresponded to the "turning points" of the drawing, 
the second level was dealing with more sophisticated fea- 
hjres called "primary shapes," and finally, the third level 
was a trellis of tentative letters and ligatures. Ambiguities 
were resolved by contextual analysis using letter quad- 
grams to reduce the number of possible words and a dic- 
tionary lookup to select the valid solution(s). 

A different approach uses the concept of regularities and 
singularities [77]. In this system, a stroke graph represent- 
ing the word is obtained after skeletonization. The 
"singular parts/' which are supposed to convey most of the 
informatioiv were deduced by eliminating "regular part" of 
the word (the sinusoid-like path joining all cursive liga- 
tures). The most robust features and characters (the 
"anchors") were then detected from a description chain 
derived from these singular parts and dynamic matching 
was used for analyzing the remaining parts. 

A top-down directed word verification method called 
"backward matching" (see Fig. 14) is proposed in [54]. In 
cursive w^ord recognition, all letters do not have the same 
discriminating power, and some of them are easier to rec- 
ogni/.e. So, in this method, recognition is not performed in a 
left-to-right scan, but follows a "meaningful" order which 
depends on the visual and lexical significance of the letters. 
Moreover, this order also follows an edge- to ward-center 
movement, as in human vision 182]. Matching betw^een 
symbolic and physical descriptions can be performed at the 
letter, feature and even sub-feature levels. As the system 
knows in advance what it is searching for, it can make use 
of high-level contextual knowledge to improve recognition, 
even at low-level stages. This, system is an attempt to pro- 
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vide a general framework allowing efficient cooperation 
between low-level and high-level recognition processes. 

4 Mixed Strategies: "Oversegmenting" 

Two radically different segmentation strategies have been 
considered to this point. One (Section 2) attempts to choose 
the correct segmentation points (at least for generating 
graphemes) by a general analysis of image features. The 
other strategy (Section 3) is at the opposite extreme. No 
dissection is carried out. Classification algorithms simply 
do a form of model-matching agair\st image contents. 

Thirteen word level 




T t h e n letter level 




I 1" I + I n I O feature level 

Fig. 14. Backward matching. Recognition is performed by matching an 
image against various candidate words, the most distinctive letters 
being matched first. In this example, the algorithm first seeks the letter 
"T" in the image, then "t," "h," and so on. These letters are more infor- 
mative visually because they contain ascenders, and lexically because 
they are consonants. 

In this section, intermediate approaches, essentially hy- 
brids of the first two, are discussed. This family of methods 
also uses presegmenting, with requirements that are not as 
strong as in the grapheme approach. A dissection algorithm 
is appHed to the image, but the intent is to "oversegment/' 
i.e., to cut the image in sufficiently many places that the 
correct segmentation boundaries are included among the 
cuts made, as in Fig. 15. Once tliis is assured, the optimal 
segmentation is defined by a subset of the cuts made. Each 
subset implies a segmentation hypothesis, and classification 
is brought to bear to evakiate the different hypotheses and 
choose the most promising segmentation. 

Fig. 15. Oversegmenting. Note that letters that contain valleys have 
been dissected into multiple parts. However, no merged characters 
remain, so that a correct segmentation can be produced by recombi- 
nation of some of the segments. 

The strategy in a simple form is illustrated in [291. 
Here, a great deal of effort was expended in analyzing the 
shapes of pairs of touching digits in the neighborhood of 
contact, leading to algorithms for detemiining likely sepa- 
ration boundaries. However, multiple separating points 
were tested, i.e., the touching character pair was over- 
scgmcntcd. Each candidate segmentation was tested sepa- 



rately by classification, and the split giving the highest 
recognition confidence was accepted. Tliis approach re- 
duced segmentation errors 100-fold compared with the 
previously used segmentation Leclmique thai did not em- 
ploy recognition confidence. 

Because touching was assmi\ed limited to pairs, the 
above method could be implemented by splitting a single 
image along different cutting paths. Thus, each segmen- 
tation hypothesis was generated in a single step. When 
the number of characters in the image to be dissected is 
not known a priori, or if there are many touching charac- 
ters, e.g., cursive writing, then it is usual to generate the 
various hypotheses in two steps. In the first step, a set of 
likely cutting paths is determined, and the input image is 
divided into elementary components by separating along 
each path. In the second step, segmentation hypotheses 
are generated by forming combinations of the compo- 
nents. All combinations meeting certain acceptability con- 
straints (such as size, position, etc.) are produced and 
scored by classification confidence. An optimization algo- 
rithm, typically implemented on dynamic programming 
principles and possibly making use of contextvial knowl- 
edge, does the actual selection. 

A number of researchers began using this basic approach 
at about the same time, e.g., [46], [9], [13]. Lexical matching 
is included in the overall process in [26] and [781. 

It is also possible to carry out an oversegmenting proce- 
dure sequentially by evaluating trial separation boimdaries 
[2]. In this work, a neural net was trained to detect likely 
cutting columns for machine printed characters using 
neighborhood characteristics. Using these as a base, the 
optimization algorithm recursively explored a tree of possi- 
ble segmentation hypotheses. The left column was fixed at 
each step, and various right columns were evaluated using 
recognition confidence. Recursion is used to vary the left 
column as well, but pruning rule-s are e-mployod to avoid 
testing all possible combinations. 

5 Holistic Strategies 

A holistic process recognizes an entire word as a unit A 
major drawback of this class of methods is that their use is 
usually restricted to a predefined lexicon: Since they do 
not deal directly with letters but only with words, recog- 
nition is necessarily constrained to a specific lexicon of 
words. This point is especially critical when training on 
word samples is reqiiired: A training stage is thus man- 
datory to expand or modify the lexicon of possible words. 
This property makes this kind of method more suitable 
for applications where the lexicon is statically defined 
(and not likely to change), like check recognition. They 
caji also be used for on-liiie recognition on a personal 
computer (or notepad), the recognition algorithm being 
then tuned to the writing of a speciiic user as well as to 
the particular vocabulary concerned. 

Whole word recognition was introduced by Earnest at 
the begiiming of the 1960s [21 ]. Although it was designed 
for on-line recognition, his method followed an off-line 
methodology: Data was gathered by means of a "photo- 
style" in a binary matrix and no temporal information was 
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used. Recognition was based on the comparison of a collec- 
tion of simple features extracted from the whole word 
against a lexicon of "codes" representing the "theoretical" 
shape of the possible words. Feature extraction was based 
on the determination of the middle zone of the words and 
ascenders and descenders were found by considering the 
part of the writing exceeding this zone. TTie lexicon of pos- 
sible word codes was obtained by means of a transcoding 
table describing all the usual ways of writing letters. 

This strategy still typifies recent holistic methods. Sys- 
tems still use middle zone determination to detect the as- 
cenders and descenders. The type of extracted features also 
remains globally the same (ascenders, descenders, direc- 
tional strokes, cusps, diacritical marks, etc.). Finally, holistic 
methods, as illustrated in Fig. 16, usually follow a two-step 
scheme: 

• The first step performs feature extraction. 

• The second step performs global recognition by com- 
paring the representation of tlie iu\known word with 
those of the references stored in the lexicon. 

Thus, conceptually, holistic methods use the ''classical ap- 
proach" defined in Section 1, with complete words as the 
symbols to be recognized. The main advances in recent 
techniques reside in the way comparison between hypothe- 
ses and references is performed. Recent comparison tech- 
niques are more flexible and better take into account the 
dramatic variability of handwTiting. These techniques 
(which were originally introduced for speech recognition) 
are generally based on Dynamic Programming with opti- 
mization criteria based either on distance measurements or 
on a probabilistic framework. The first type of method is 
based on Edit Distance, DP-ma telling or similar algorithms, 
while the second one uses Markov or Hidden Markov 
Chains. 



5t 



ZISL 



Fig; 16. Holistic recognition. Recognition consists of comparing a lexi- 
con of word descriptions against a sequence of features obtained fronn 
an unsegmented word image. The detected features, shown below the 
images, include loops, oriented strokes, ascenders .and descenders. 



Dynamic Programming was employed in [621 and [70] 
for check and city name recognition. Words were repre- 
sented by a list of features indicating the presence of as- 
cenders, descenders, directional strokes and closed loops. 
The ''middle zone" was not delLtaiited by straight lines, but 
by means of smooth curves following the central part of the 



word, even if slanted or irregtalar in size. Relative y-location 
was associated to every feature and uncertainty coefficients 
were introduced to make this representation more tolerant 
to distortion by avoiding binary decisions. A similar 
scheme was used in 168] and [56], but with different fea- 
tures. In the first case, features were based on the notion of 
''guiding points," (which are the intersection of the letters 
and the median line of the word), whereas in the latter case 
they are derived from the contours of words. 

One of the first systems using Markov Models was de- 
veloped by Farag in 1979 [25]. In this method, each word is 
seen as a sequence of oriented strokes wliich are coded us- 
ing the Freeman code. The model of representation is a non 
stationary Markov Chain of the first or second order. Each 
word of the lexicon is represented as a list of stochastic 
transition matrixes and each matrix contains the transition 
probabihties from the /th stroke to the following one. The 
recognized word is the reference Wi of the lexicon which 
maximi7,es the joint probability P(Z, Wi) where Z is the un- 
known word. 

Hidden Markov Models are used in [63] for the recogni- 
tion of literal digits and in [33] for off-line cheque recogni- 
tion. Angular representation is used in the first system to 
represent the feature, while structural off-line primitives are 
used in the second case. Moreover, this second system also 
implement several Markov models at different recognition 
stages (word recognition and cheque amount recognition). 
Context is taken into account via prior probabilities of 
words and word trigrams. 

Another method for the recognition of noisy images of 
isolated words such as in checks was recently proposed in 
[35]. In the learning stage, lines arc extracted from binary 
images of words and accumulated in prototypes called 
"holographs." During the test phase, correlation is used to 
obtain a distance between an unknovvT\ word and each 
word prototype. Using these distances, each candidate 
word is represented in the prototype space. Each class is 
approximated with a Gaussian density inside this space 
and these densities are used to calculate the probability that 
the word belongs to each class. Other simple holistic fea- 
tures (ascenders and descenders, loops, length of the word) 
are also used in combination with this main method. 

In the machine-printed text area characters are regular 
so that feature representations are stable, and in a long 
document repetitions of the most common words occur 
with predictable frequency. In [45], these characteristics 
were combined to cluster the ten most common short 
words with good accuracy, as a precursor to word rec- 
ognition. It was suggested that identification of the 
clusters could be done on the basis of unigram and bi- 
gram frequencies. 

More general applications require a dynamic generation 
stage of holistic descriptions. This stage converts words 
from ASCn form to the holistic representation required by 
the recognition algorithm. Word representation is gener- 
ated from generic information about letter and Ligature rep- 
resentations using a reconstruction model. Word recon- 
struction is required by appHcations dealing wnth a dy- 
namically defined lexicon, for instance the postal applica- 
tion [60] where the list of possible dty names is derived 
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from zip code recognition. Another interesting characteris- 
tic of this last technique is that it is not used to find "the 
best solution" but to filter the lexicon by reducing its size (a 
different technique being then used to complete recogrii- 
tion). The system was able to achieve 50% size reduction 
with under 2% error. 

6 Concluding Remarks 

Methods for treatmg the problem of segmentation in charac- 
ter recognition have developed remarkably in the last dec- 
ade. A variety of techniques has emerged, influenced by de- 
velopments in related fields such as speech and online recog- 
nition. In this paper^ we have proposed an organization of 
these methods under three basic strategies, wiOa hybrid ap- 
proaches also identified. It is hoped that this comprehensive 
distoission will provide insight into the concepts involved, 
and perhaps provoke further advances in the area. 

The difficulty of performing accurate segmentati{)n is 
deLermined by the nature of the material to be read and by 
its qualit)''. Generally, missegmentation rates for uncon- 
strained material increase progressively from machine print 
to handprint to cursive writing. Thus, simple techniques 
based on white separations between characters suffice for 
dean fixed-pitch typewriting. For cursive script from many 
writers and a large vocabulary, at the other extreme, meth- 
ods of ever increasing sophistication are being pursued. 
Current research employs models not only of characters, 
but also words and phrases, and even entire documents, 
and powerful tools such as HMNl, neural nets, contextual 
methods are being brought to bear. Wliile we have focused 
on the segmentation problem it is clear that segmentation 
and classification have to be treated in an integrated man- 
ner to obtain high rehabilit)^ in complex cases. 

The paper has concentrated on an appreciation of prin- 
ciples and methods. We have not attempted to compare the 
effectiveness of algorithms, or to discuss the crucial topic of 
evaluation. In truth, it would be very difficult to assess 
techniques separate from the systems for which they were 
developed. We beheve that wise use of context and classi- 
fier confidence has led to improved accuracies, but there is 
httle experimental data to permit an estimation of the 
amount of improvement to be ascribed to advanced tech- 
niques. Perhaps with the wider availability of standard da- 
tabases, experimentation w^ill be carried out to shed light on 
lliis issue. 

We have included a list of references sufficient to pro- 
vide a more-detailed understanding of the approaches de- 
scribed. We apologize to researchers whose important con- 
tributions may have been overlooked. 
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Abstract 

This paper presents the research carried out in 
producing a whole recognizer for cursive hand written 
words in facsimile images. Two sets of hand written data 
samples are collected and converted into facsimile 
images. The first set comprises approximately 1600 word 
images from 8 writers and is used for development 
purposes. The second set consists of approximately 2000 
word images from 10 writers. This set is used for testing 
only. 

The algorithms for extraction of holistic features 
namely, vertical bars, holes and cups used in the 
recognizer are described. A series of test are carried out 
and the results are presented. Using a 200 word lexicon. 
The holistic recognizer produced 62% top rank and 82% 
in top 5 alternatives. When a lexicon of 1000 words was 
used these values reduced to 49% and JOVo respectively. 
The future directions of the research for improvement of 
recognition rate are proposed. It is envisaged that 
definition of further features would improve the overall 
accuracy. 



1. Introduction 

The recognizer described in this paper forms part of a 
multi-level recognition engine, which provides a 
versatile platform for experimenting with cursive 
handwritten words. The engine is composed of a writing 
case classifier, a segmentation based recogniser and a 
holistic recogniser. This paper concentrates on the 
development of, and experiments carried out using the 
holistic component of the engine. The holistic recognizer 
is based on three landmark features namely, holes, 
vertical bars and cups (HVBC). The recognition 
algorithms are driven by a lexicon, which can be 
automatically constructed from an ASCII word list. The 
system has been designed to recognize unconstrained, 
lower-case Roman script from any writer. The recognizer 
accepts off-line (static) word unage data as input. The 



input image is in facsimile format with a resolution of 
200x100 dpi. It is assumed that all word images are bi- 
level. In order to operate, the recognizer must first be 
supplied with a template database containing a list of 
words together with the corresponding sets of vertical 
bars, loops and cups that the words are expected to 
contain. 

2. The holistic Recognizer 

Vertical bars, loops and cups were selected for 
recognition purposes. This selection is based on previous 
research in recognition of on-line cursive handwriting [7] 
and poor quality OCR [8], These features, taken 
together, are discriminative in the sense that if all of the 
required bars, loops and cups can be extracted from a 
word image, then that word image can usually be 
correctly recognized. This is also likely to be the case in 
systems with large template databases, where the 
possibility of confusion between similar words is high. 
Also, it would be expected that the features are relatively 
independent, i.e. using all three features together should 
provide more discriminatory information than using any 
single feature or pair of features. The extraction of these 
features is also relatively straightforward and 
computationally inexpensive. In addition, the features 
have formed part of several effective recognition systems 
developed by other researchers. For instance, Hull et al. 
[6] describe a segmentation based recognizer that uses 
horizontal strokes, concavities and loops as 
discriminatory features, while Gorsky [1] describes a 
holistic recognizer that employs line segments, 
ascenders, descenders and loops. 

2.1 Vertical bar extraction 

Vertical bars are identified by examining the number 
of black pixels per unit area in each of the three zones of 
a word image. The number of black pixels per unit area 
is referred to as the pixel density. The horizontal 
positions within each zone at which the pixel density 



reaches a maximum value are taken as likely candidates 
for the position of vertical bar sections. When these bar 
sections have been identified in all three zones, bar 
sections in different zones that are close to each other are 
joined up to form full length bars. Bar sections are 
extracted from all three zones, rather than from the word 
image as a whole, in order to minimise the effect of word 
slant. 

For a given word image, the vertical bar extraction 
process consists of the following main steps: 

(1) Construct vertical projection histograms 

(2) Construct pixel density histograms 

(3) Locate pixel density maxima 

(4) Locate physical endpoints of bars 

(5) Join up bars in different zones 

(6) Calculate bar metrics 

2.2 Loop extraction 

A number of problems can occur when trying to 
extract basic loops from a word image. First, non-basic 
loops are very common, and may be difficult to 
distinguish from basic loops. Non-basic loops can be 
caused inadvertently by, for example, t-bars intersecting 
with main letter strokes, or can be a deliberate 
mannerism of a particular writer. For example, some 
writers habitually write certain letters, such as T, *j, 'k', 
'q' or 'z\ with looped ascenders or descenders, while it is 
also common for vertical strokes, such as those that 
occur in the letters *r and '\\ to be written with a loop. 
Secondly, loops in handwritten text may have small gaps 
in them. In this paper, loops that are entirely surrounded 
by black pixels is referred to as closed loops, while loops 
that are almost entirely surrounded by black pixels, i.e. 
loops with small gaps, is referred to as open loops. Open 
loops can make recognition problematic. For example, it 
may be difficult to distinguish between a loop and a cup. 
Also, letters written near to each other can produce 
unexpected open loops. 

Both open and closed holes in a word image are 
obtained from the contours of the word image. Contours 
are extracted by tracing around the edges of all of the 
connected black components in the word image. For a 
given component, tracing proceeds from a given starting 
point, and is carried out so that the black portion of the 
component is always on the right-hand side of the 
direction of travel. As black pixels on the edge of the 
component are encountered, they are recorded. Tracing 
is complete when the start point is encountered again. 
The array of points obtained during the tracing process is 
referred to as a loop contour. Both extemal loop 
contours, obtained by tracing around the outside of a 
black component, and internal loop contours, obtained 
by tracing around a hole in a black component, are 
recorded. 



2.3 Cup Extraction 

Extracting basic cups from a word image is a difficult 
problem, as non-basic cups are common and may be 
difficult to distinguish from basic cups. The strategy 
used for dealing with this problem is the same as the one 
used for loop extraction, i.e. initially all cups are found 
and then a number of heuristics are applied in an attempt 
to eliminate the non-basic ones. Experimentation has 
shown that this approach is effective, except in the case 
of cups in ligatures. These are non-basic, as ligatures do 
not appear in database templates. Also, they can be 
difficult to distinguish from basic cups, and hence it is 
not straightforward to eliminate them using the heuristics 
mentioned above. 

The cups in a word image are obtained by partitioning 
the points on all extemal contours into concave, convex 
and plane regions. When this has been done, a cup is 
assumed to correspond to a concave region, or to a 
concave region containing, or bracketed by, one or more 
plane regions. Concave, convex and plane regions are 
assumed to correspond to runs of concave, convex and 
plane points (respectively). Here, a point is assumed to 
be concave if it has a curvature of less than zero degrees, 
convex if it has a curvature of greater than zero degrees, 
and plane if it has a curvature of precisely zero degrees. 

3, Word Template Database 

In this system, the database template for a word is 
constructed by concatenating templates representing the 
word's constituent letters. The template for a letter is 
derived by applying the feature extraction procedures, 
described above, to a representative set of letter images 
taken from the development set. This allows the most 
common features that occur in each letter to be 
determined. Usually, all of the features that occur in 
greater than 80% of handwritten versions of a letter are 
included in the letter's template, although some 
judgement may be exercised in applying this rule of 
thumb. 

Some letters, most notably T, *z' and *s', can assume 
several common forms, or allographs, in handwritten 
text. Currently, various ad-hoc methods, which are 
described further below, are used to construct and 
represent the templates for these letters (see figure 1). 

If a feature is included in a letter template, then its 
properties, such as size and position, are chosen so that 
they are an average of the properties of all instances of 
the letter in the reference data set. For instance, the 
relative width of a letter is calculated by averaging the 
relative widths of all instances of the letter in the data 
set. All features are assumed to start and end vertically 
precisely at zoning lines. For instance, all descenders 
representing vertical bars are assumed to extend from the 



bottom line to the upper base-line. Also, the vertical bars 
in the letters *f and *z' are marked as having optional 
descenders. This means that these bars can be considered 
as mid-zone bars or as descenders. It was necessary to 
adopt this representation because handwritten *fs and 
*z's commonly occur as allographs with and without 
descenders. The template for the letter *s' was difficult to 
choose, as *s's in handwritten words have several 
commonly occurring allographs. A representation 
consisting of a single loop with mid-zone bars on either 
side was eventually chosen, as this seemed to occur the 
most often in practice. 
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Figure 1. Sample letter templates 

In this work, a feature in a word image is referred to 
as basic if it corresponds to a feature in the template of 
the word represented by the image. When constructing 
word templates from letter templates, a small, fixed 
inter-letter gap is inserted between characters. It is 
assumed that this gap is empty, i.e. features that might 
occur in ligatures, most notably cups, are not included in 
the template of a word. This assumption was made 
because, in a significant minority of cases, ligatures are 
omitted from handwritten words. Also, ligature features 
can be difficult to detect; for instance, the ligature 
between two characters can take the form of a straight 
line rather than a cup. Finally, omitting ligature features 
reduces the amount of processing that must be carried 
out during feature set matching. 

4, Feature Set Matching 

In order to recognize a word image, the list of features 
extracted from the image must be compared with all of 
the feature sets stored in the word template database. For 
each database entry, a score is required that numerically 
assesses the similarity between the entry and the set of 
features extracted from the word image. Similarity scores 
are calculated so that the higher the score, the greater the 
degree of similarity. In our system, the normalised string 



edit distance [2], a variant of the string edit distance [5], 
is used to calculate the required numerical measure of 
similarity. 

The edit distance between the two strings of symbols 
A = ala2...am and B = blb2...bn is the minimum cost of 
transforming one string into the other via a sequence of 
elementary weighted edit operations. The operations 
usually allowed are 

(1) substitution, whereby a symbol ai can be replaced 
by a symbol bj with substitution cost g(ai,bj); 

(2) deletion, whereby a symbol ai can be deleted with 
delete cost g(ai, 1) (here 1 represents the empty string); 

(3) insertion, whereby a symbol bj can be inserted 
with insert cost g(l, bj). 

Additional edit operations such as merges and splits 
and transpositions can also be used [3]. The details of 
cost calculation are not reproduced here due to lack of 
space. 

5. Results and Discussion 

A number of tests were carried out with the test set to 
investigate the recognition success and the effect of 
using larger word template databases. The base word set 
was used to construct the 200 entry database. A summary 
of the results is presented in Table 1. 
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5 right 
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78.39 
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62.41 


82.08 



Table 1 Summary of test results for 200 
words 



When used with a template database containing 200 
entries, the recognizer classified 62.41% of word images 
correctly, 82.08% of word images in the top 5 ranks and 
95.57% of word in the top 50 ranks. As depicted in the 
table recognition results are significantly influenced by 
the slant of writing. This is expected since there is no 
provision for slanted writing during the detection of 
vertical bars. It is believed that a simple deslanting of the 
word image prior to vertical bar detection may distort the 
image and a more sophisticated treatment would be 
required. Work is currently ongoing to investigate the 



possibility of detecting the slant and adjusting the 
principle frame of reference accordingly. 

Further template databases containing 400, 600, 800 
and 1000 word entries were created. These databases 
were constructed by selecting four additional disjoint 
sets of 200 words from a 15,000 word dictionary. The 
additional sets were randomly selected. The test results 
are presented in table 2. 
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Top 
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size 
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200 


62.41 


82.08 


95.57 


400 


57.17 


77.15 


93.46 


600 


53.90 


74,08 


91.70 


800 


51.38 


72.42 


90.59 


1000 


49.47 


70.71 


89.28 



Table 2 The effect of database size on HVBC 



The recognition rates deteriorate markedly with 
increase in the database size (figure 2). This is not far 
from expectation since an increase in the number of 
words means that there is a higher likelihood that words 
with similar shapes are present. As previously mentioned 
the additional words were selected randomly and 
therefore information on the effect of shape similarity is 
not currently available. It is interesting that the rate of 
deterioration seems to become asymptotic as the 
database size increases. 



Figure 2 Recognition trend variation 
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These results indicate that the recognizer could be 
used for tasks where a relatively small number of 
handwritten words from different writers need to be 
recognized. The fact that deterioration rate decreases 
means that the system could also be used to reduce the 
size of an initial lexicon in applications where a larger 
number of different words have to be recognized. For 



example in the case of a 200 word set the search space 
could be reduced to 25% before an additional recogniser 
is engaged to further verify the results. Of course it is 
acknowledged that because recognition rate for the top 
50 words is not quite 100% (95.57% from table 2), there 
is a chance that the target word could be eliminated. 

Research is on going to improve the overall 
recognition rate of the HVBC recognizer by examining 
the performance of each individual feature extractor. As 
mentioned before various issues such as writing slant 
need to be addressed in order to improve the recognition 
results. Development of a segmentation based recognizer 
is also ongoing. It is planned to combine the HVBC 
recogniser with this recognizer. The strategy and 
topology of the combination forms part of the ongoing 
research. 
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The Role of Holistic Paradigms in 
Handwritten Word Recognition 
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Abstract— The Holistic paradigm in handwritten word recognition treats the word as a single, indivisible entity and attempts to 
recognize words from their overall shape, as opposed to their character contents. In this survey, we have attempted to take a fresh look 
at the potential role of the Holistic paradigm in handwritten word recognition. The survey begins with an overview of studies of reading 
which provide evidence for the existence of a parallel holistic reading process in both developing and skilled readers. In what we 
believe is a fresh perspective on handwriting recognition, approaches to recognition are characterized as forming a continuous 
spectrum based on the visual complexity of the unit of recognition employed and an attempt is made to interpret well-known paradigms 
of word recognition in this framework. An overview of features, methodologies, representations, and matching techniques employed by 
holistic approaches is presented. 

Index Terms— Handwriting recognition, holistic paradigms, analytical methods, reading theory, pattern recognition. 
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1 Introduction 

HANDWRITTEN Word Recognition (HWR), also called 
Isolated Handwritten Word Recognition, deals with 
the problem of machine reading handwritten words. 
There are two different problems that fall under the 
purview of handwritten word recognition: Offline HWR 
and Online HWR, 

Offline HWR deals with the problem of reading a 
handwritten word offline, that is, at some point in time 
(minutes, months, years) after it was written. A handwritten 
word is typically scanned in from a paper document and 
made available in the form of a binary or gray-scale image 
to the recognition algorithm. 

The problem differs from online HWR where the writing is 
with a special pen on an electronic notepad or a tablet and 
where temporal information, such as the position and 
velocity of the pen along its trajectory, is available to the 
recognition algorithm. Since most algorithms for online HWR 
attempt to recognize the writing as it is being written, online 
HWR is also sometimes referred to as "real-time" PIWR. 

This survey focuses on the task of offline HWR. 
However, the discussion is pertinent to the online problem 
as well. 

1.1 The Offline HWR Task 

Some applications of offline HWR today are recognition of 
handwritten check amoimts, interpretation of handwritten 
addresses on pieces of mail, reading handwritten responses 
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on forms, and automatic filing of faxes. The handwritten 
text must be located, extracted, made free of artifacts 
stemming from the medium (underlines and backgroimd 
from the check leaf, boxes from forms, postal marks from 
the piece of mail), separated into lines if necessary, and, 
finally, into individual words before it can be recognized. 
These steps are generally nontrivial and research issues in 
their own right. We assume in this siirvey that the complex 
task of segmentation of the image of the handwritten word 
or phrase of interest from its surroundings has already been 
accomplished by prior processes. The tasks of segmentation 
and recognition of words are generally accomplished 
sequentially based upon different features of the image. 
They are consequently difficult to combine, except super- 
ficially in the sense that word recognition is used to choose 
from multiple word segmentation hypotheses. We wall 
focus in this survey on the task of recognition of the isolated 
word or phrase using the appropriate lexicon (Fig. 1). 

The handwritten word or phrase may be constrained by 
the application to be in a particular style. For example, 
forms often request that the responses be handprinted. In 
general, however, handwritten words may be cursive, 
purely discrete, touching discrete, or a mixture of these 
styles (Fig. 2). While for some applications of online HWR, a 
single author assumption can be made and the algorithms 
tuned to a particular style of writing, this assumption 
cannot generally be made for the offline problem. Conse- 
quently, the recognition algorithm must deal with a variety 
of author-specific idiosyncrasies. 

Moreover, there is little or no control in most offline 
scenarios on the type of mediimi and instrument used. The 
artifacts of the complex interactions between medium, 
instrument, and subsequent operations such as scanning 
and binarizations present additional challenges to algo- 
rithms for offline HWR. Offline HWR is, therefore, gen- 
erally regarded as much more difficult than its online 
counterpart. 
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Fig. 1. I/O behavior of offline HWR. Input is the word image and a lexicon of possible choices. Output is the lexicon sorted by some confidence 
measure. 



(a) (b) 
Fig. 2. Examples of handwriting styles, (a) Cursive, (b) discrete touching, and (c) mixed. 



(c) 



Since words are fairly complex patterns and owing to the 
great variability in handwriting style, the HWR task is a 
difficult one. In fact, it is only made tractable when a lexicon 
of valid words is provided. The lexicon is usually 
determined by the application domain. For example, there 
are only 33 different words that may appear in the so-called 
legal amoiints on handwritten checks. The lexicon for this 
application, is hence, both small and static, i.e., constant 
across all recognition instances (Fig. 3). 

The lexicon used for street name recognition in Hand- 
written Address Interpretation (HWAI) is generally com- 
prised of street name candidates generated from knowledge 
of the zip code and the street number. This is an example 
of an HWR application where the lexicon is dynamiCf 
i.e., varying from one instance to the next (Fig. 4). Some 



applications, such as the reading of handwritten prose, may 
involve very large lexicons of over 20,000 words. The nature 
of the lexicon is crucial to the design of HWR algorithms for 
a particular application. 

1 .2 Holistic Approaclies 

From the earliest days of research in HWR, two approaches 
to the problem have been identified. The first approach, 
often called the analytical approach, treats a word as a 
collection of simpler subimits such as characters and 
proceeds by segmenting the word into these units, 
identifying the units and building a word-level interpreta- 
tion using the lexicon. The other approach treats the word 
as a single, indivisible entity and attempts to recognize it 
using features of the word as whole. The latter approach is 
referred to as the word-based or holistic approadi and is 
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Fig. 3. Handwritten legal amount recognition involves the recognition of each word in the phrase matched against a static lexicon of about 33 words. 
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DELBROOKST 
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Fig. 4. A lexicon is dynamically created using the zip code and the str< 
lexicons generated, (a) In zip code 60120 there are 1 1 streets which ha\ 
the street number 3329. 

inspired in part by psychological studies of human reading, 
which indicate that humans use features of word shape 
such as length, ascenders, and descenders in reading (Fig. 5). 

Because analytical approaches decompose HWR into the 
problem of identifying a sequence of smaller subimits, the 
chief problems they face are 1) segmentation ambiguity: 
deciding where to segment the word image (Fig. 6) and 
2) variability of segment shape: determining the identity of 
each segment (Fig. 7), [13]. 

Holistic approaches circumvent these problems because 
they make no attempt to segment the word into sub units. 



alo 



X number. Note that the street name images are matched with different 
the street number 1 121 . (b) In zip code 45405 there are two streets with 

Instead, they rely on features and matching at the word- 
level to determine the identity of the word. 

1.3 Relevance of the Holistic Paradigm 

Analytical approaches that decompose handwritten words 
into characters or other subunits derived from characters do 
not generally distinguish between staric and dynamic 
lexicons; random strings of characters are recognized as 
effectively as valid words. 

For holistic approaches, on the other hand, every word is 
a different class. The holistic features and matching scheme 





(a) (b) 
Fig. 5. (a) Word image, (b) Word-shape features do not refer to individual characters and include length, ascenders, descenders, loops, etc. 
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Fig. 6. Ambiguities in segmentation: The letter{s) following the"G" can be 
"w," or "ui" or "iu" or "iii." 

used must be coarse enough to be stable across exemplars of 
the same class(word), i.e., across a variety of writing styles, 
but fine enough to be able to distinguish exemplars of 
different classes. Given that words are complex 2D patterns 
and given the large variety of writing styles, these are 
difficult criteria to satisfy when the number of classes is 
large or unknown. Hence, holistic approaches have been 
used traditionally in application scenarios wherein the 
classes are few and fixed. For example, the check amount 
recognition task (Fig. 3). Moreover, when the lexicon is 
small and static, it becomes possible to collect a large 
number of training samples of each class. Training may 
then be performed in the traditional sense of estimating 
class-conditional densities of features from the training 
samples or storing prototypical feature vector exemplars for 
each class. 

When the lexicon is large or dynamic [11], [22], [23], [34] 
(handwritten address interpretation example in Fig. 4), the 
ability of any given set of holistic features to distinguish 
between word classes is diminished. In addition, it is difficult 
or impossible from a practical standpoint to obtain repre- 
sentative samples of all word classes for training a holistic 
classifier. For these reasons, there is consensus among 
researchers in the field of HWR that the utility of the holistic 
approach is either in the small, static lexicon scenario or in the 
filtering of large lexicons. For example, a survey of the state of 
the art in online HWR [52] concludes that 

While the [whole-word] approach can be useful for small 
vocabularies, current thinking is that it is not viable for the 
general problem [of classification of handwritten words]. 

There are two issues that must be emphasized in this 
context. 

First, classification is only part of the problem of 
recognition of offline handwritten words. Given the 



difficulty of the task, practical recognition engines must 
employ multiple classification algorithms and complex 
strategies for combining classifier decisions [35]. Fig. 8 
shows the role of a holistic recognizer in the complex 
combination of recognizers used by a handwritten address 
interpretation system [36]. 

Second, the merit of a particular paradigm is best judged 
by its cost/accuracy benefits, rather than by accuracy alone. 
An algorithm that is highly accurate at classifying words is 
not viable in practice if the computational cost involved is 
unreasonable. Conversely, an algorithm, such as the holistic 
recognizer, with relatively low acciiracy may prove beneficial 
if used in conjunction with more accurate algorithms and if 
the additional computational burden is relatively small. 

This investigation into holistic approaches is further 
motivated by the following observations: 

• Intrinsic advantages of the holistic paradigm. By 

circimiventing segmentation issues and treating each 
word as a class unto itself, holistic approaches have 
the potential to model effects that are imique to the 
class. For example, they can model coarticulation 
effects, i.e., the changes in the appearance of a character 
as a function of the shapes of neighboring characters. 
Fig. 5 shows the two "f's written have different shapes 
depending on what precedes and follows them. 
Generally speaking, algorithms based on the holistic 
paradigm are computationally efficient. 

• Orthogonality of holistic features. Holistic features 
provide information about the word that is clearly 
orthogonal to the knowledge of characters in it and it 
stands to reason that the introduction of this 
knowledge should improve recognition. For exam- 
ple, a Holistic approach may succeed when the 
writing is so poor that the individual characters 
cannot be distinguished but the overall shape of the 
word is preserved (Fig. 9). 

• Evidence from psychological studies. A large body 
of evidence from psychological studies of reading 
(Section 2) points towards the use of a holistic 
approach in conjunction with analysis of letter 
identities — ^humans do not, in general, read words 
letter by letter. A computational theory of reading 
should include the holistic paradigm. 

• Potential benefits for HWR engines. The recogni- 
tion of unconstrained handwritten words is a 
challenging problem that may be addressed only 
when a lexicon is available. Existing recognition 
algorithms show a decline in both accuracy as well 




Fig. 7. Wide variability in shapes of characters ("o" in this example) even when taken from the writing of the same writer. 
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Fig. 8. Combination of three word recognizers, two analytical and a holistic in the context of handwritten address interpretation. The holistic 
recognizer serves as a "tie-breaker" between the top choices of the two analytical recognizers. 



as computational efficiency when confronted with 
real-world recognition scenarios involving noisy 
images and large lexicons. The use of multiple 
classifiers with substantially different features and 
approaches, decision combination methods, and 
complex strategies for thresholding are some ways 
of combating the decline in performance (Fig. 8). 

We hope that this survey will encourage the reader to 
reexamine the consensus about the role of the holistic 
paradigm in offline handwritten word recognition. 

1.4 Organization of Survey 

In Section 2, we discuss some of the findings from 
experiments with human readers. An important motivation 
for investigating the holistic paradigm comes from the fact 
that himnans use holistic features in reading and tend to 
read whole words at a time. Psychological studies have 
demonstrated the robustness of human reading skills in the 
presence of large distortion or incomplete information at 

Fig. 9. Images with low character information cause problems for 
analytical approaches. 



lower levels of the text hierarchy. Fluent reading appears to 
involve the recognition of word patterns rather than 
individual letter patterns. In Section 3, we attempt to refine 
the distinction between holistic and nonholistic approaches 
in order to better comprehend the methods proposed in the 
literature. We discuss various broad classifications of the 
holistic methods surveyed in Section 4 and survey holistic 
features, representations, and matching methodologies. The 
survey is summarized in the concluding section. 

2 The Holistic Paradigm and the Psychology 
OF Reading 

It is no surprise that a dichotomy analogous to holistic/ 
analytical approaches to machine recognition of words is 
also the center of a long-standing debate in reading studies. 
An excellent survey of this debate is presented by Soltys iak 
[51] and forms the basis for this section. 

Visual recognition of words has been widely investi- 
gated by psychologists during the past century (for 
example, [8], [44], [56], [37], [27]) and has produced two 
very different interpretations. Holistic theories suggest that 
words are identified directly from their global shape; the 
opposing view of hierarchical theories is that recognition 
results from identifications of component letters. These 
theories do not hypothesize different mechanisms for 
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Fig. 10. The word shape of cursive words alone contains sufficient information to classify the image as one of the lexicon words. Words written 
completely in upper case, such as BUFFALO in the example do not posses such information. 



printed and handv/ritten words; the studies supporting 
them deal primarily with printed words. 

Holistic theories of reading propose that reading is 
accomplished using stored encodings of shapes of words. 
They predict that lowercase words are easier to read than 
uppercase words and that familiar words such as function 
words are easier to read than unfamiliar words. They also 
predict degraded recognition performance when word 
shape is disrupted, with this degradation being more 
pronoimced for words compared to nonwords, and familiar 
words compared to unfamiliar ones. 

Fig. 10 illustrates how word shape contains sufficient 
information to classify words in certain small lexicons. The 
perceptual features that are being invoked are perhaps the 
length of the word, the relative positions of ascenders and 
descenders, and other cues. It is also to be noted that if a 
word is v^itten entirely in uppercase, there are no shape 
features present. 

Hierarchical theories, on the other hand, hypothesize 
that words are recognized from letters and letters from 
features detected in the stimulus. Letter detectors are 
thought to contain information solely about letter identities 
and not their visual form and letters are thought to be 
processed in paraUel. The role of a hierarchical mecharusm 
in reading is widely accepted. As argued by Coltheart in 
1981, abstract letter identification enables reading of words 
in typeface never before encountered. McClelland (1977) 
argued that it is identification of letters that allows words to 
be recognized as they are ''the only invariant cues to the 
identity of words." There is, however, evidence to suggest 
that this need not be the sole means by which words are 
recogruzed. Recently, models that combine these conflicting 
interpretations have been proposed based on evidence from 
studies of individuals with acquired dyslexia (especially 
[25]) and studies of reading development (see, for example, 
[48]). These models propose that holistic and hierarchical 
processes operate in parallel in both the developing and the 
skilled reader. 

Different holistic theories define word shape in different 
terms — ^word envelopes, shapes and sizes of individual 



letters, arrangements of ascenders, descenders and neutrals, 
digrams, and spelling imits. Early evidence for holistic 
theories was provided by studies that showed that the time 
required to initiate naming of a word was less than that of a 
single letter — the well-known word superiority effect [8]. 

Moreover, word regularity effects (regular words such as 
MINT read aloud faster than irregular words such as PINT) 
and semantic priming effects (context facilitating word 
recognition) have been found to be more pronounced for 
upper than lowercase words [55] and have argued to indicate 
holistic recognition of words when word shape is available 
and more detailed analytical recognition process in the 
absence of such information. In another study, subjects were 
asked to guess the next word in a sentence given varying 
amounts of information about the next word [30]. It was 
foimd that guessing accuracy was enhanced when word 
length information was provided and further improved 
when word shape information was made available. 

Studies involving proofreading tasks [39], [19] provide 
further evidence for word shape in word recognition. These 
tasks involved recognition of words in text passages, the 
words mutilated by substituting or deleting letters. Certain 
mutilations involved deletion of a perceptual feature such 
as an ascender or descender, or substitution of a perceptual 
feature by a neutral character, causing a large change in 
word shape (e.g., "fastest" became "fascest" or "fasest"). 
Others involved deletion of a neutral character or substitu- 
tion of a neutral character by another, and caused only a 
small change (e.g., "fastest" became "fastect" or "fastet"). It 
was observed that misspellings that preserved word shape 
were less noticeable than those that disrupted word shape. 
This has been argued to support a two-stage model of 
visual analysis [2], [3] involving the cyclical interaction of a 
passive global process which selects a set of words 
matching the shape of the stimulus and an active local 
process which "fills-in" details to permit full identification 
of the stimulus. 

The evidence for holistic recognition of words is 
commonly criticized as being inconclusive because of the 
failure of studies to independently manipulate confusion of 
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letters from that of word shape; apparent word shape 
effects may be explained at the letter level using the 
argument that lowercase letters are more distinct that their 
uppercase coimterparts [21]. However, there is evidence for 
a parallel reading mechanism in humans that is based solely 
on word shape. Studies of individuals with acquired 
reading disorders or dyslexia suggest that different forms 
of dyslexia result from impairment at different levels of the 
human visual word recognition system. Surface dyslexia 
and letter-by-letter reading [48] may be explained in terms 
of damage to the word representation or its connections 
with the letter detectors. 

However, there is evidence from studies of individuals 
with deep acquired dyslexia, especially "TM," described by 
Howard in [25]. TM had great difficulty matching words 
across case. TM was much worse at reading words with 
letters separated by (as in "w+o+r+d+s"), while words 
with letters separated by spaces (words) were read as well 
as when not so separated. In addition, TM was significantly 
worse at reading case alternated (WoRdS) and diagonally 
written words; and unable to understand abbreviations 
when presented in inappropriate case (e.g., E.G.). 

TM is unable to either extract or use the abstract 
identities of the letters that constitute the word. This 
directly contradicts the prediction of hierarchical theories 
that no word can be recognized if letter identity information 
is unavailable. These results are seen as evidence for a 
reading mechanism that is completely independent of letter 
identities. A visual word recognition system with two 
available routes has been proposed by a number of 
researchers. There are also a number of theories about 
how the two kinds of information are combined for fluent 
reading, which are beyond the scope of this review. It is 
clear from these studies, however, that word shape plays a 
significant role in visual word recognition both in conjimc- 
tion with character identities, as well as in situations 
wherein component letters cannot be discerned. 

This review would not be complete without some 
mention of the research that suggests that the mechanisms 
used for recognition of cursive script may differ in 
fundamental ways from those used for printed words 
[56] . Most hierarchical models of reading assume a model of 
parallel processing wherein features of individual letters 
simultaneously activate words in the mental lexicon [53]. 
The fact that individual letters are easy to segment from the 
backgroimd would suggest that word shape features such 
as ascenders and descenders provide little additional 
information to aid in the recognition of letters and, 
ultimately, the word. Clearly, this is not true of cursive 
script. In one study conducted at the Nimjen University in 
the Netherlands, the presence of ascenders and descenders 
was found to have an impact on both reading speed and 
error rate [47]. In particular, reading speed was seen to 
decrease for cursively written words which have no 
ascenders or descenders. 

3 Paradigms for Visual Word Recognition 

In the Section 1, we presented two paradigms for word 
recognition: analytical and holistic. In this section, we 
attempt to refine the distinction between these paradigms 




Fig. 11. Ascenders and descenders are perceptual features. Features 
such as the proportion of pixels in the left and right segments, number of 
extrema, the perimeter of the word, etc., are examples of holistic 
features. 

and clarify what a holistic approach is and what it is not. A 
review of the literature reveals a variety of interesting 
methods which are difficult to classify as one or the other. In 
addition, there appear to be at least two different senses in 
which the term "holistic approach" has been used in the 
literature: 1) an approach that matches words as a whole and 
2) an approach that uses word shape features. It is important 
to distinguish holistic features from holistic approaches. A 
holistic approach may or may not use word shape features. 
For example, it may use pixel direction distribution features 
[54]. Conversely, a classifier may use word shape features in 
an approach that is not holistic to perform segmentation [15], 
[20] and /or character recognition. 

The term "global features" has been used by some 
researchers to refer to "simpler aspects of word shape that 
can be easily and reliably measured" [54]. Often, this refers 
to estimates of word length and counts of perceptual 
features such as ascenders and descenders (Fig. 11). 

Hierarchical theories of reading postulate the use of 
letter models as part of the recognition process, whereas 
holistic theories of reading suggest that the word identity is 
determined directly from word shape features extracted 
from the stimulus (Fig. 10). The holistic /analytical distinc- 
tion differs from this holistic /hierarchical dichotomy en- 
countered in reading studies in significant ways. Analytical 
approaches for handwritten word recognition are not 
limited to the use of letters as models; conversely, an 
approach that uses nonletter models would be considered 
analytical rather than holistic. In fact, the holistic /analytical 
classification is a continuous spectrum rather than a 
dichotomy, as is evidenced from the methods surveyed. 
Fig. 12 illustrates this particular point. At the one end, we 
have a word represented as an array of pixels and on the 
other as an ASCII string. The features move from the fine- 
grained pixels to the holistic shape of the word. In the 
middle, we have features ranging from the purely analytical 
,such as strokes, loops, and characters, to the holistic, such 
as histogram profiles of words and pixel density distribu- 
tions. The exact line where we depart from the analytical 
and move to holistic is in fact a gray band. 

3.1 Features and Models 

Features may be used directly to determine the identity of a 
word image or they may be used to determine the identity 
of intermediate entities which constitute the word image. 
We will refer to these intermediate entities as submodels. 
Features such as strokes of characters, loops, t-crossings. 
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Fig. 12. The continuum of features moving from the fine-grained pixel level features to the coarser features of strokes, then characters, groups of 
characters and, finally, the ASCII representation of the word. The line between holistic features and analytical features is a actually subjective. 



i-ddtS/ and individual characters themselves are all 
regarded as submodels. The use of submodels is motivated 
by the realization that exemplars of different classes are not 
unrelated, rather, they are composed of common suben- 
tities. The burden of dealing with variations in the input 
may effectively be shifted to the level of submodels, where 
they are more constrained and easier to characterize and 
compensate for. The assumption implicit in the use of 
submodels is that they are consistent when they appear in 
different positions and in exemplars of different classes. 

We would like to formally define a holistic approach as 
one that does not use submodels as part of its classification 
strategy. We refer to nonholistic approaches as model-based 
approaches. These approaches have traditionally been 
called "analytical," but holistic approaches may involve 
detailed analysis of the word as well. In fact, in an early 
survey of HWR [29], Frishkopfs approach of encoding the 
trace of the word as a sequence of extrema points and 
matching the entire sequence against a lexicon of similarly 
encoded words — essentially a holistic approach — is classi- 
fied under analytical approaches. Therefore, we prefer the 
term "model-based" to describe approaches that employ 



submodels. However, we will continue to use the familiar 
term "analytical" to refer to such approaches. 

Previous reviews of the literature in HWR have 
proposed similar taxonomies for methods [7]. These 
taxonomies have been based largely on the scheme used 
to segment the word image, and holistic approaches have 
been described as those which vise no segmentation or 
implicit segmentation. The imiqueness of the taxonomy 
presented here, in our opinion, lies in the fact that it is based 
on submodels vised in the recognition process, rather than 
the segmentation scheme used. 

3.2 Analytical (Model-Based) Approaches 

The central idea in a model-based approach is to identify 
parts of the word image as one of a predefined set of models 
known to the classifier [46]. A "circular" situation arises here: 
in order for a piece of the image to be identified as a model, it 
must first be segmented; but in order for it to be correctly 
segmented, it must be identified as a valid model first. Casey 
and Lecolinet [7] introduce the term "dissection" to refer to a 
partitioning of the image based on image features alone (i.e., 
without involving recognition). Different model-based 
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(a) (b) 

Fig. 13. (a) Image features based dissection of a word image, (b) Dynamic matching of the segments {intermediate entities) with the lexicon word 
WILSON. 



methods place different emphasis on the subprocesses of 
recognition and dissection to arrive at a final segmentation 
such that each identified segment corresponds to one of the 
models. At one end of the spectrum are methods which 
perform an image-feature-based dissection and use recogni- 
tion of segments to detect and correct segmentation errors 
(Fig. 13). At the other end of the spectrum are methods which 
scan the image looking for models. This scanning may be of 
either the image or some representation thereof. Here, 
segmentation is driven by recognition and some researchers 
have used the confusing term "segmentation-free" to 
describe such approaches. Fig. 14 illustrates this process. 
The recognition of different characters "peaks" as a window 
(of the size of a character) slides along the image. 



a/o a/o 



c c 




i i 



u/v u/v u/v u/v 
w 

Fig. 14- Looking for instances of each character in a lexicon word 
(INVADE in this example) in the word Image. 



3.3 Holistic Approaches 

Holistic approaches do not attempt to label parts of the 
image using sets of models; instead they extract holistic 
features from the word image and use the features directly 
to arrive at the word identity. In order for this feature-level 
matching to be possible, every candidate from the lexicon 
must have a feature representation similar to that used to 
represent the image features. The process of constructing a 
lexicon in which each lexicon entry is represented by its 
holistic features, or statistics about holistic features in the 
case of probabilistic methods, is sometimes referred to as 
"inverting the lexicon." Holistic methods described in the 
literature have used a variety of holistic features, represen- 
tations, and matching methodologies. 

Fig. 10 can be used to illtistrate this point. Let us assume 
that our holistic features are {length, number of ascenders, 
nimiber of descenders}. The lexicon can be inverted as 
follows: 

MAIN [4 0 0] 
GREENFIELD [10 3 1] 
MASSACHUSETTS [13 3 0] 
BUFFALO [7 3 23 

Note that the word "BUFFALO," written in uppercase, does 
not lend itself to holistic features. Assuming that we can 
derive the feattires from the shape of the words, the task of 
recognition, given the inverted lexicon, is quite trivial. 

3.4 Remarks 

Model-based approaches transform the problem of model- 
ing the variability in the signal at the word-level, to 
modeling it at the level of submodels. The choice of 
submodels is critical, because of the assertion that these 
are identical irrespective of where they occur in words. The 
choice of characters as submodels may be the most obvious, 
but it is not the only one. It is difficult to capture all of the 
variability of handwritten words in terms of 26 submodels, 
especially when the shape of a character is a function of its 
neighbors (coarticulation effects). 
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Clearly, if the number of classes were finite and large 
amounts of training data were available, biailding a separate 
model for each word directly from the features would yield 
the best class ificahon, since it would not be constrained by 
submodels. In practice, these conditions are met only when 
the lexicon is small and static. 

So far, we have skirted the issue of how features differ 
from submodels. At the lower levels of the hierarchy are 
simple structures such as edges and other features of the 
pattern which are grouped into increasingly complex visual 
entities which approach characters in visual complexity at 
higher levels of the hierarchy. A variety of these visual 
entities, both ones that appear in the human visual system 
as well as arbitrary others, of increasing visual complexity 
may be imagined that span the spectrum from image pixels 
at one end to the word identity at the other. 

We draw a line somewhere in the middle of this spectrum 
and call the visual entities preceding it "holistic features" and 
the ones following it "subword models." This distinction is 
necessarily a subjective one and is difficult to make 
unambiguously in some cases. Examples of word features 
are pixel density distributions, vertical and horizontal 
strokes, and perceptual features. Examples of subword 
models are the letters themselves, graphemes and other 
pseudoletter segments that result from an image-based 
segmentation scheme, and n-grams (letter combinations). 

Although holistic and analytical approaches are com- 
monly distinguished by the observation that the latter are 
"segmentation-based," the fact is that holistic and analytical 
paradigms comprise a continuum of approaches to word 
recognition. As noted by Casey and Lecolinet [7] in their 
survey of cursive word recognition, some form of segmen- 
tation is involved in all pattern recognition methods, which 
for holistic methods is their feature extraction phase. 

The main difference lies in the level of abstraction of the 
segmented elements: features (that is to say low-level 
elements) in the case of holistic methods, versus pseudo- 
letters in the case of analytical methods. 

We have described the distinction between static and 
dynamic lexicon scenarios in Section 1.2, Figs. 3, and 4. 
Several examples of holistic recognizers that work with 
dynamic lexicons have been developed for use in the postal 
haridwritten address interpretation context and described 
in the literature [11], [22], [23], [34]. Most systems used in 
the check recognition application [28] work with static 
lexicons. 

4 Overview of Holistic Methods 

The potential role of a holistic approach in a particular 
application scenario is inevitably linked to the size and 
static /dynamic nature of the lexicon. Examples of systems 
for classification, lexicon reduction, and verification are 
presented in this section. 

Holistic methods can be categorized as follows: 

1 . Domain: online and offline. 

2. Lexicon use: static and dynamic with applications in 
lexicon reduction and verification. 

3 . Features: low-level, intermediate-level, and high-level. 



4. Feature representation: vectors, assertions, sequences, 
and graphs. 

5. Hybrid Methods: Methods that explicitly use a 
combination of methodologies. 

We will survey several methods that qualify as holistic 
methodologies by our definition (Section 3) and group them 
in the above categories. Clearly, methods will belong to 
several categories among the items listed above. We have 
attempted to highlight certain aspects of these methods 
under the various categories. 

4.1 Domain 

The earliest applications of the holistic paradigm were 
developed in the 1960s and 1970s for online HWR where the 
word was written on an electronic tablet, or on a screen 
with a lightpen. In this section, we use these efforts as 
starting points to cover the landscape of holistic approaches 
to offline HWR and we will refer to them throughout this 
section. 

The whole word matching approach seems to have been 
first explored by Frishkopf and Harmon at Bell Labs in 1961 
[15] . Words written on an electronic tablet are represented by 
the sequence of local x and y extrema along the trace of the 
word and compared with similarly encoded lexicon entries 
by looking for contiguous subsequences of similar extremes. 

Around the same time, Earnest [12] at the Mitre 
Corporation designed a lexicon filter which used just the 
counts of ascenders and descenders and the presence or 
absence of a t-bar (i.e., global features) to identify similar 
words in a lOK lexicon. 

Farag [14] represented the entire trace of the word by its 
chain coded representation. The approach involved extract- 
ing an 8-directional code sequence from the cursive input 
and using a first or second order Markov chain for 
recognition from a small, static lexicon of words. 

Brown and Ganapathy [5] developed a system wherein a 
fixed 2D grid is imposed on the word image and the number 
of features (cusps, extensions, etc.) in each grid element 
counted. The resulting feature vector was compared with 
stored exemplars obtained from training using a Euclidean 
metric and k-NN is used to determine the final class. 

The method presented by MOler [38] involved segment- 
ing the online trace of a cursive word and classifying each 
of the stroke segments as one of a set of segments 
(codebook), obtained from imsupervised clustering of 
training words. An angular metric was used to rank a 
small static lexicon of three-character assembly language 
opcodes. 

More recently, a highly accurate word recognition 
system that uses noncharacter specific features has been 
described [10]. The authors talk of the intent of the writer as 
one of conveying a complete message and not necessarily 
being careful about the individual characters. They describe 
the use of features such as cusps, crosses, dots, and breaks. 

4,1.1 Remarks 

Whatever may be the arguments put forth by developers of 
purely analytical word recognizers [13], holistic methods 
have been implemented and successfully used in practical 
systems [10]. 
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4.2 Lexicon Use 

The work of Bertille et al. [31] for recognition of 
unconstrained offline words in a small dynamic lexicon 
context is inspired by the earlier work of Salome et al. [32] 
in recognizing check amounts with a small static lexicon. 
Following segmentation of the word, loops, ascenders, and 
descenders are extracted and quantified into a small 
number of levels. Different symbols are assigned to each 
possible combination of loops and extensions that may be 
discovered within a segment, to yield a set of 27 symbols. A 
symbol descriptor for the word is thus obtained. Letters and 
common pseudoletters produced by segmentation (such as 
the first half of "n") are represented by a total of 65 three- 
state models. Given a training word and its corresponding 
descriptor, a word model for the word is constructed by 
concatenaHng letter and pseudoletter models and trained 
on a set of training strings (descriptors). The system 
achieves top choice accuracies of 9L2 percent, 77.6 percent, 
and 42.5 percent with dynamic lexicons of size 10, 100, and 
1,000, respectively. 

Holistic methods have been used for reduction of large 
lexicons, mainly in the online handwriting and printed 
domains. Perceptual features, especially, have been used 
internally by many analytical classifiers to rapidly discard 
dissimilar lexicon entries. 

Verification of handwritten phrases may be thought of as 
the task of verifying that a given image of a word or phrase 
is that of a given ASCII string (or one of a given set of ASCII 
strings), frequently the result of another recognition 
algorithm. 

The online system of Bramall and Higgins [1] is one of 
many that employ global features implicitly for lexicon 
reduction. The "candidate word hypothesization" phase of 
the system involves the use of features such as length, 
coimts of features, and relative positions of ascenders and 
descenders to reduce a large static lexicon of 20,000 words 
lexicon to 184 on the average with 92 percent accuracy. 

Global features of the word shape such as length and the 
presence of ascenders and descenders are useful for 
detecting unlikely matches in the lexicon, either explicitly 
as a lexicon filter, or implicitly as part of a word classifier. 
Earnest's lexicon filter for online script [12] described 
earlier, for example, uses just the coimts of ascenders and 
descenders and the presence or absence of a t-bar to identify 
similar words in a 1 OK lexicon. 

4.2.1 Remarks 

For a holistic classifier, lexicons and training are tightly 
interwoven, since the lexicon entries are exactly the classes 
to be distinguished. Most of the literature deals only with 
small, fixed lexicons; in these cases, enough samples of each 
class are available to train the classifier in the conventional 
sense [5], [14]. This is clearly impractical in the case of large 
or dynamic lexicons. 

In, the latter case, it becomes necessary to obtain feature 
vectors for the lexicon entries via other means. In the 
machine print domain, it is possible to synthetically 
generate trairung samples of various fonts and sizes and 
even model forms of distortion [24]. Unfortunately, this 
method cannot be applied to unconstrained handwriting. 



owing primarily to the wider variety of handwriting styles 
and defects (breaks, fragmented strokes, skew, slant, open, 
and filled up loops) which are beyond the scope of existing 
models of handwriting. When the style of handwriting is 
constrained (to be online cursive, for example) and the 
features extracted are coarse, it may be possible to define 
production rules to determine whether an image descriptor 
derived from the image can be generated from a given 
lexicon entry [16]. For unconstrained handwriting, coarse 
holistic features such as ascenders, descenders, and length 
of a lexicon entry can be predicted from the features of the 
constituent characters using heuristic rules [33]. In these 
cases, training is in the form of heuristics or production 
rules being used to synthesize feature vectors correspond- 
ing to lexicon entries. 

4.3 Features 

There has been extensive research in the design of features 
for the recognition of isolated characters, which may be in 
theory applied to the recognition of entire words. Pixel- 
based features such as template correlation, transforma- 
tions, and series expansions; features based on distribution 
of pixels derived from zoning, moments, n- tuples, char- 
acteristic loci, crossings, and distances; and low-level 
geometrical and topological features, such as strokes and 
curves in various directions, end points and intersections, 
and properties of the contour have been studied and 
extensively reviewed [47]. 

Although easy to extract and fairly insensitive to noise, 
features based on pixels or their distributions tend to be 
dependent upon position alignment and highly sensitive to 
distortion and style variations. 

The last category of geometrical and topological features 
is by far the most popular for isolated handprinted 
characters, owing to their higher tolerance for distortion 
and stylistic variations and certain affine transformations. 
They form the lower tiers of a continuimn of structural 
features (so named because they describe the characteristic 
geometry and topology of the word) that have been used for 
holistic recognition of words. 

Fig. 12 can be referred to once again to illustrate the 
gradations of features from the fine (low-level) to the coarse 
(high-level). 

4.3.1 Low-Level 

Highly local, low-level structural features such as stroke 
direction distributions [45] have been applied successfully 
for holistic recognition of machine printed words. Hull et al. 
[54] experimented with both stroke direction distributions 
as well as local shape templates detected by convolution and 
thresholding [26]. In fact, they were found to perform better 
than either pixel-based features or higher level structural 
features such as perceptual features, whose detection is 
often unreliable [24]. Structural features at this level, 
however, are generally unsuitable for offline HWR, on 
account of wide variation in style. 

Farag's method for online HWR [14] may abo be thought 
of as using low-level features since the entire trace of the 
word was represented as an 8-directional chain code. 
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4.3.2 Intermediate-Level 

Structural features at the mtermediate-level include edges, 
end-points, concavities, diagonal and horizontal strokes, 
and exhibit a greater abstraction from the image (pixel or 
trace) level. The cusps and extensions extracted by the 
method of Brown and Ganapathy [5] and the local extrema 
extracted by Frishkopf and Harmon [15] may also be 
classified as intermediate-level structural features. 

Dzuba et al. [10] describe a holistic word recognizer that 
works with a whole word or a phrase. They use features 
that reflect the importance of vertical extremas. 

Guillevic and Suen [18] describe a feature-based holistic 
method for check recognition. For a training word of length 
n, a grid with n equal columns is used to capture ascender, 
descender and midzone loop positions (extracted from the 
contour) in the form of an n-bit vector. Strokes in the 
vertical, horizontal, and diagonal directions are extracted 
using morphological operators. The final feature vector for 
each training word is the concatenation of these binary 
vectors, along with covmts of ascenders, descenders, loops, 
and length measured as the number of center-line crossings. 
Given a test word, the features are extracted using positions 
relative to the horizontal extent of the image. The authors 
report a top choice accuracy of 72 percent with a static check 
amount lexicon of 32 words. 

Olivier et al. [42] take a structural description approach 
for holistic recognition of words from a static check amoimt 
lexicon. The center line intersects the thinned representation 
of the word at anchor points and divides it into structural 
primitives such as upper loop and lower connection (eight in 
all). The authors refer to these primitives as "strokes." 
Strokes sharing an anchor point taken together constitute a 
"grapheme." A set of 42 graphemes is obtained from all the 
graphemes found in a training set of words by an 
unsupervised clustering procedure. An image may now 
be represented as a sequence of either strokes or 
graphemes. The top choice of the stroke-based classifier, 
grapheme-based classifier, and their combination is re- 
ported to be 34 percent, 70 percent, and 72 percent, 
respectively. 

4.3.3 High-Level 

Perceptual features such as ascenders, descenders, loops, 
and length are easily perceived by the human eye, and we 
have reviewed evidence for their use in human reading. 
They are by far the most popular for holistic recognition of 
handwritten words. 

Ascenders and descenders, while of uniform height and 
relatively easy to detect in machine print, are heavily 
subject to vagaries of style in handwriting, making their 
accurate detection a challenge. In theory, ascenders and 
descenders may be extracted by looking for parts of the 
word in the upper and lower zones, respectively. This, in 
turn, entails accurate reference line determination, which 
often fails in the presence of large skew, imeven writing, 
curved baseline, and for "top-heavy" images (e.g., "Falls"). 
Ascenders and descenders may also be detected directly 
from a run-length or contour representation. 

Dots and holes may be computed by connected 
component analysis or alternatively by chain code analysis. 



Some features such as diagonal strokes and arcs may be 
easier to extract from the skeletonized image [24]. 

Word length is a particularly important perceptual 
feature [30] and may be estimated in the online case from 
the number of times the script traverses the "center line" as 
the ratio of this number to a statistic representing the 
number of traverses of the center line per letter of the 
average English word [4]. This method extends itself readily 
to offline script, but, in practice, the accuracy of the estimate 
is not satisfactory. Of course, the number of center-line 
crossings may be used in its raw form as a measure of 
length and compared with the estimated number of 
crossings for a given lexicon word. Other notions of length 
include the number of lower contour minima, the number 
of vertical strokes, and the number of possible segmentation 
points (ligatures and breaks). 

Earnest's lexicon filter [12] which used counts of 
ascenders and descenders and the presence or absence of 
a t-bar is an early example of the use of perceptual features 
in a holistic HWR method. Simon and Baret [49] describe an 
approach to cursive script recognition that involves decom- 
posing a cursive word into a pseudoperiodic signal (regular 
features) modulated by nonperiodic signals (irregular 
features). The irregularities are in essence perceptual 
features. 

O'Hair and Kabrisky [41] describe the use of two- 
dimensional low frequency Fourier coefficients as features 
for holistic recognition of printed text. The low frequency 
components contain enough general information to tm- 
iquely idenhfy the word from a fixed lexicon of possible 
words, but not the specific details of font and style. The 
latter are encapsulated by the high frequency components, 
which are ignored in the match. It is not clear that this 
approach will succeed with handwriting, given the large 
scale variations in writing style. 

Miller's approach [38] of segmenting the online trace of a 
cursive word and classif5dng each of the stroke segments 
using a codebook is an example of an approach that uses a 
segmentation scheme in conjunction with a simple set of 
segment categories. These models are often derived from or 
are compositions of medium or high-level structural 
features. These methods may be classified as being holistic 
or analytical depending on the subjective decision as to 
whether the segments are complex enough to be called 
models. 

4.3.4 Remarks 

To simimarize, the features best suited for holistic recogni- 
tion of handwriting, as apparent from these studies, are 
higher level structural features, such as edges and end 
points, and perceptual features, such as dots, holes, 
ascenders, descenders, and t-bars. A particularly important 
perceptual feature is word length and many measures of 
length may be envisaged. The algorithmic accuracy of 
detection of perceptual features depends on the style and 
neatness of writing. 

4.4 Feature Representation 

The scheme used to represent holistic features is clearly a 
function of the features themselves and whether they are 
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low-level/ medium-level, or high-level. Here, v^e review the 
predominant representation schemes. 

4.4. 1 Feature-Vectors and Matrices 
Feature-vector representations are commonly used to 
represent low-level or intermediate-level features. The 
image is divided into sections using a fixed or variable 
grid, features are extracted from the sections, and the counts 
of different features in different sections are represented as 
a Boolean, integer or real-valued vector, or a matrix. 
Representing high-level features as a feature vector is less 
common. 

The sectioning scheme is a form of implicit segmentation 
of the image or its representation and is often as important 
as the features themselves. The feature extraction of Brown 
and Ganapathy [5] divided the image into n equal sections 
and resulted in a 138-dimensional feature vector. Hull et al. 
[54] used a variable grid based on reference lines detected in 
the image. 

Pixel-level features are uniquely identified by the x-y 
coordinates of the pixel. Low-level structural features are 
typically extracted by superimposing a rectangular grid on 
the image. This grid may either be fixed [5], or it may be 
variable (image-dependent) [24], [33]. 

For higher levd structural features such as edges, end 
points, and perceptual features, the presence or absence of 
each feature is important and, consequently, the representa- 
tion should allow matching of corresponding features in 
nearby cells as well. These features are generally represented 
more robustly by a graph or a string of codes, each code 
referring to a different feature or combination of features, 
although there are instances in the literature of binary 
feature vectors being used to represent the presence of 
higher level structural features in different sections of the 
word [18], [50]. 

4.4.2 Counts and Assertions 

These are the simplest representation of high-level features. 
For example. Earnest's lexicon filter [12] used just the 
coimts of ascenders and descenders and the presence or 
absence of a t-bar. Such simple features (sometimes called 
"global features") are often used to discard dissimilar word 
candidates from the lexicon. 

4.4.3 Sequences 

The word is represented as a sequence of symbols 
representing a set of structural primitives, which corre- 
spond to intermediate or high-level features or combina- 
tions of such features. This constitutes an implicit 
segmentation of the image into the structural primitives. 
Some hybrid methods explicitly segment the image and 
extract holistic features from the segments. 

A location coded string representation tags each code with 
the "positions" in which it occurs, again with reference to a 
fixed or variable global reference frame. For instance, 
"0:256" may indicate that there are three holes in the 
image, located at the second, fifth, and sixth positions along 
the length of the image [24]. 

Since a word is approximately a one-dimensional signal 
that flows from left to right, a sequential representation of 
such codes may suffice as a description of shape. 



Accordingly, a symbol string representation denotes the 
image as a sequence of codes. Adjacency and relative 
locations of structural features of different types are 
readily captured by these descriptors [16]. Features that 
may be located above or below others are better described 
in separate strings. 

Moreau [40] extracted vertical and horizontal strokes, 
loops, i-dots, and t-bars from the offline image to obtain a 
string descriptor and compared the descriptor with unique 
prototypes of words foimd in French check amoimts and 
their more common orthographic deviations. The unique 
prototype for each class was obtained as the mode of the 
descriptors obtained from training samples of that class. 

Salome et al. [32] extracted ascenders, descenders, loops, 
i-dots, and unattached t-bars from the contours of con- 
nected components and obtained a string descriptor. Word 
length was estimated as the number of letter segments 
obtained as a by-product of a separate analytical subsystem. 
The Levenshtein metric was used to compare the test string 
with reference strings obtained from trairung corresponding 
to a small lexicon of check amounts. 

4.4.4 Graph Structures 

The whole image may be represented by a graph with 
features as nodes and spatial relationships between them as 
the edges [17]. Graph representations are powerful in that 
they can represent both positions of features as well as 
relationships between them. Fig. 15 is an illustration of such 
a graph structure. 

Paquet and Lecourtier [43] describe a check amount 
recognition method where the intersections of the middle 
line with the word ("guiding points") are first determined. 
Stroke following is initiated at each guiding point and each 
point is coded by features of the primitive stroke segments 
starting and ending at the point. The "graph" (essentially 
the thinned image) obtained from stroke tracing is analyzed 
into seven types of primitives (upper strokes, lower strokes, 
upper cormection, etc.) and a symbol string describing the 
structure of the graph is achieved. The test string is 
compared with empirically obtained reference strings using 
the Levenshtein metric. 

Camillerapp et al. [6] labeled singular vertices (end- 
points, crossings, and points of local curvature) in the 
skeletonized gray-level image and obtained a tree of stroke 
primitives. Each tree node was described by the type of 
primitive, vertical word zone position, and its relative 
horizontal position within the word. Each lexicon word was 
coded as a similar tree of primitives, except that each node 
could describe a set of primitives covering variations that 
may be expected at that point. 

4.4.5 Remarks 

The choice of a representation scheme depends on the 
implementation constraints and on the eventual matching 
strategy used. The types of features seem to be common in 
that they are not specific to individual characters. Statistical 
classification techniques use feature vectors, heuristic 
matching techniques predonninantly use counts and asser- 
tions, symbolic matching methods primarily use lexicon 
coded strings, and graph representation methods naturally 
favor graph matching algorithms. 
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Fig. 15. (a) Wordgraph for the image of "Buffalo." (b) Possible node associations between the image and the lexicon entry Buffalo. A possible node 
association is denoted by a dotted arc between a node of the first graph and one of the second. 



4.5 Hybrid Methods 

Some methods adopt both analytical and holistic features. 
The commercial French check processing system of 
Simon et al. [50] uses seven operators to estimate the 
probabOity of each of the 25 lexicon classes. The first of 
these is based on comparing a structural description known 
as the "holography" of the test word with prototypes of 
each class and is based on Gorsky's earlier work [17]. The 
other six operators are based on different perceptual 
features: 

1. length (number of segments obtained from the 
analytical method) , 

2. positions of ascenders and descenders, 

3. positions of sets of overlapping horizontal segments, 

4. mid-zone loops, 

5. dots above the half-line, and 

6. mid-zone crosses. 

Dodel and Shinghal [9] describe a hybrid analytical- 
holistic method for offline words to identify the correct class 
from a static lexicon of 31 words. Aspect ratio (horizontal 
extent/ midzone width) and relative positions of ascenders 
and descenders are used to achieve direct recognition of 
some words such as "eight" and partial recognition of 
others. 

Hull et al. [54] estimate length of printed words from 
character segmentation and word case from reference lines 
and use these global features to filter the lexicon. Their 
"segmentation-based" approach is actually holistic since it 
involves segmenting the word image into characters and 
concatenating the pixels corresponding to each segmented 
character (normalized to a 24 x 24 grid) into a 24 x 24 x N 
vector, where N is the length of the word. They use the 
Baird templates [26] and stroke direction distribution 
features. 



4.5.1 Remarks 

It is natural for word recognition engines to consider a 
hybrid of recognizers for best performance. Analytical and 
holistic methods can complement each other's strengths 
and provide for a robust system. 

5 Summary 

The Holistic paradigm in handwritten word recognition is 
one that treats the word as a single, indivisible entity and 
attempts to recogruze it using features of the word as whole, 
and is inspired by psychological studies of himian reading, 
which indicate that himians use features of word shape 
such as length, ascenders, and descenders (see Fig. 5) in 
reading. 

Holistic approaches circumvent the issues of segmenta- 
tion ambiguity and character shape variability that are 
primary concerns for analytical approaches and may 
succeed on poorly written words where analytical methods 
fail to identify character content. However, their treatment 
of lexicon words as distinct pattern classes has traditionally 
limited their application to recognition scenarios involving 
small, static lexicons. 

Given the difficulty of the task of reading handwriting, 
practical recognition engines must use multiple classifica- 
tion algorithms and complex strategies for combining 
classifier decisions and thresholding based on classification 
confidences for rejection of classification errors. In this 
survey, we have attempted to take a fresh look at the 
potential role of the Holistic paradigm in handwritten word 
recogrution, in the light of this observation. 

The Holistic paradigm draws inspiration from studies of 
individuals with acquired dyslexia, studies of reading 
development, and studies involving proofreading tasks 
which provide evidence for the existence of a parallel 
holistic reading process in both developing and skilled 
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readers; however, there appears to be no consensus on how 
word shape information is combined with letter identities. 

We have attempted to characterize approaches to 
recognition as a continuoiis spectrum based on the visual 
complexity of the imit of recognition employed. Holistic 
features may be distinguished from subword models in the 
visual processing hierarchy by their relatively lower visual 
complexity; however, this distinction is subjective. A 
holistic approach may be defined as one which does not 
search for subword models. Analytical approaches are more 
accurately called model-based approaches. 

Holistic systems generally adopt either a feature-extraction 
or a structural description approach to the problem of 
representing word shape. The features themselves may be 
classified broadly as being pixel-based or structural. Higher 
level structural features appear to be best-suited for holistic 
recognition of handwriting and are represented as feature 
vectors, location-coded and symbol strings, and graphs, to 
name a few common ones. The matching methodology 
adopted is related closely to the representation of features. 

Holistic recognition systems are characterized by an 
integration of training and the lexicon, whose presence is 
often an implicit assumption in the design of holistic word 
recognition algorithms. Most implementations of holistic 
approaches in the offline HWR domain have been used for 
the classification of small, static lexicons. Lexicon reduction 
and verification of recognition results have recently 
emerged as other applications of the holistic paradigm. 

Given the evidence from reading studies, the intrinsic 
advantage of computational economy, and orthogonality 
with respect to analytical approaches, we believe that the 
holistic paradigm holds immense promise for realizing 
near-human performance. 
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Abstract 

This paper describes a wholistic recognizer developed 
for iise in a hybrid recognition system: The recognizer uses 
information about the word shape. As this information is 
strongly related to word zoning, care is taken to avoid 
limitations resulting from the inaccuracy of zone detection. 
The recognizer uses a very simple set of features and a 
fuzzy set based pattern matching technique. This aims to 
increase its robustness, but also causes problems with 
disambiguation of the results. A verification meclianism, 
using letter alternatives as compound . features, is 
introduced. The letter alternatives are obtained from a 
segmentation based recognizer coexisting in the hybrid 
system. The wholistic recognizer is fourui capable of 
outperforming the segmentation based one, despite the 
remaining disambiguation' problems. When working 
together in a hybrid system, the results are significantly 
higher than those of the individual recognizers. 
Recognition results are reported and compared, 

Keyn\'ords: on-line cursive script recognition, word 
shape, wholistic recognition, multiple interactive 
segmentation, hybrid recognition, results combination 

1 Introduction. 

There appears to be no single, uniforai approach to the 
problem of handwriting recognition. Various developed 
algorithms achieve considerable success with certain 
handwriting styles, but cannot maintain their high 
recognition rates for other styles. On-line cursive script 
recognition system developed by the authors [5] [6] is not 
an exception. It is capable of recognition rates exceeding 
90%, as well as rates lower than 30%, depending on the 
writer. 

It is found that various recognition methods produce 
different results and errors. Their decisions are frequently 
complementary. Combining restilts of multiple recognizers 
provides nearly universal improvement (e.g. [4], [6], [8]). 

A recognition system developed by the authors uses 
multiple interactive segmentation [5], a segment and 
recognize approach. The method works well in cases where 
correct segmentation is possible, however it inherently fails 
for illegible writing. Word ending postulation [6] has been 
introduced to cope with words becoming illegible towards 
their endings. Wholistic recognition approach has also 
been adopted as a more general solution. Where correct 



segmentation is possible, the multiple interactive 
segmentation recognizer provides an answer. This answer 
can be further verified by a wholistic recognizer. Where the 
segmentation fails, the wholistic recognizer is relied upon. 
An ascender/descender word shape recognizer has been 
introduced for such a puipose [7]. The perfomiancc of the 
ascender/descender recognizer is significantiy limited by 
the accuracy of identification of the ascenders and 
descenders within the word which depends on the correct 
estimation of the word zoning. The accuracy of the zoning 
information extraction is still far from desired [3] [7]. 
However, a hybrid system provides an universal 
improvement [7]. 

The present paper discusses a new on-line wholistic 
recognizer designed for use in a hybrid recognition system, 
beside the multiple interactive segmentation recognizer. 

2 Vertical bars recognizer 

The vertical bars recognizer uses parts of the pen 
trajectory where it was moving downwards and 
approximately vertically. Such parts are referred to as 
vertical bars. Their number, height and position are the 
features used for the word shape matching. Zoning 
information is not required. The pattern of vertical bars 
representing an unknown word is compared to all the 
appropriate patterns within the database. As a result the 
vertical bars recognizer provides better recognition rates, 
especially when dealing with data difficult to zone reliably. 
By matching all the located bars, including those in the 
middle zone, the recognizer implicitiy makes use of the 
information present in the middle zone. 

2.1 Word shape encoding 

Word shape encoding using vertical bars is presented in 
Figure 1. Prcprocessed ink data points are analysed and 
local vertical extiema are located (Figure la). Vertical bars 
are located using the local extrema. Each pair maximiun/ 
minimum within a single stroke results in a vertical bar 
(Figure lb). The order of the extrema is significant as the 
encoding is designed to represent only downwards directed 
parts of the pen trajectory. 

The encoding process results in a number of bars of 
different height and position (Figure lb), usually different 
from the ideal encoding (Figure Ic). The better a word is 
written, the more its bar encoding resembles the ideal. 
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2.2 Word shape matching principles 

Word shape matching is perfonned by calculating the 
distance between the pattern derived from the data and all 
the relevant database patterns. Relevant database patterns 
are identified according to the number of vertical bars. In 
order to make a comparison manageable, the vertical bar 
pattern derived from the data must be normalised. Area of 
the highest ink density within the word is used. 




I Mill 



'^topC^top) ^btni(Yblm) 



Figure 1: Word shape matching principles: a) original 

word; b) vertical bar encoded word; c) database 
pattern for the word; d) fuzzy set based encoding of 
vertical position of bar endpoints. 

Figure 1 presents principles of word shape matching 
using vertical bar coding. The comparison process takes 
into accoimt bar sizes and vertical positions. These two 
parameters are equivalent to the vertical position of top and 
bottom of each bar (K^^^ and 7^^^ in Figure Id). The 
horizontal bar position is not used. 

The position of endpomts of each vertical bar are 
encoded using two fuzzy sets [9], as explained in 
Figure Id. The obtained fuzzy membership values can be 
direcdy compared to values stored in the database. The 
distance between compared patterns is defined as the sum 
of all the distances between appropriate individual bars: 



Dist = £ Di (EQ 1) 

/- 1 

where Dist is the distance between patterns, is the 
distance between /-th bars and n is the number of bars 
within the pattern. 

Distance between individual bars is calculated as 
follows: 



D = max{D 



top* bm 



(EQ2) 



where max function implements AND of differences of 
fiizzy conditions, D is the distance between individual bars, 
and D^,,^ are differences between vertical positions of 
the compared patterns (top and bottom of bars, 
respectively): 



= \F,iY,)-Fdb.\ 



(EQ3) 



F*{Y*) is the fuzzy position of bar endpoints in the data 
pattern (Figure Id), and Fdb* is the fiizzy position of bar 



endpoints in the database pattern (top and bottom, 
respectively), as depicted in Kgure 3. 

2.3 Word shape matching algorithm 

The distance calculated in the previous section (EQ 1) 
requires the number of vertical bars in the compared 
patterns to be identical. This is the simplest, ideal case. In 
reality however, variations in handwriting style may result 
in superfluous vertical bars (see Figure 2). In such cases the 
bar encoding derived from the data contains too many bars, 
which need to be dealt with. An attempt may be made to 
remove the superfluous bars. These can however be often 
confused with significant bars, resulting in removing 
important information. Another possibility is to make the 
matching algorithm tolerant towards extra bars within the 
pattem encoding the input data. 

Superfluous bars have been observed to direcdy precede 
ligatures in majority of cases within the collected 
handwriting data. This allows to reduce the complexity of 
the comparison. Database patterns contain information 
about the position of ligatures (see Section 3). During the 
comparison process, ligature positions in the database 
pattem may be assigned bars from the data pattem. This 
way the data pattem bars are ignored. For each ligature 
position two possibilities are investigated: the ligature is 
simply skipped, or it absorbs one (presumably superfluous) 
bar of the data pattern. The match resulting in the lowest 
distance between patterns is retained. Figure 2 presents 
examples of the vertical bar matching process where data 
samples contain superfluous bars (indicated in the figure). 
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Figure 2: Vertical bar pattern matching: a) regular 
situation; b) Irregular situation: two consecutive 
superfluous bars. Arrows represent the best match, 
Irarlzontal bars represent ligatures. 

Comparisons where no bars are ignored are preferred, as 
all the information within patterns is used. Hence each 
ignored bar increases the distance between patterns. The 
distance function EQ 1 is extended in order to 
accommodate that: 



Dist 



Pd, 



(EQ4) 
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where Pdj is the distance penalty incurred by the y-th 
ignored bar and m is the total nxmiber of ignored bars within 
the data pattem. The distance penalty for vertical bars in the 
data pattem is calculated as foUows: 



Pd = 



H 



(EQ5) 



where /i is the height of the bar and H is the height of the 
zone of the highest ink density within the word (see 
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Figure Id). The function is designed to be proportional to 
the size of the discarded bar. 

3 Generation of word shape database 

A database of word shape information is necessary for 
the word shape recognition. It is created using a priori 
information about letters and words. 
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Figure 3: Vertical bars used by word shape database. 

Each letter is represented as a sequence of vertical bars. 
Five types of vertical bars are used (Figure 3). Three of 
them (m, d and q) are obvious. Two remaining (f and z) are 
introduced to cope with different ways of writing letters "f ' 
and "z." Bar f nearly reaches the lower zone line. It will 
provide better match for letters "f ' which span all three 
zones. Bar z ends near the middle zone. It will provide 
better match for letters "z" which appear in the middle zone 
only. The mechanism for dealing with superfluous bars in 
data patterns allows extra bars only at the end of each letter. 
For this reason a special "ligature" symbol is inserted 
between bar patterns for each letter. 

For a purpose of word length comparison and letter 
verification a letter width metric is also used. Letter widths 
are expressed in terms of tiie middle zone height. The 
following widths are used: 0.5 ("fijlrt"), 0.7 ("v"), 1.0 
C*abcdeghknopqsuxyz"), 1.3 ("w") and 1.5 ("m"). 

Database patterns generated using the described model 
are not expected to ideally match vertical bar patterns 
obtained from the real data. 

4 Letter verification 

Due to a choice of a very simple set of features and a 
relaxed matching algorithm used, the vertical bars 
recognizer is frequentiy capable of correct recognition, but 
has difficulties choosing tiie correct alternative as the best 
answer amongst otiier words of similar shape. Additional 
features like loops, arcs, cusps, concavities and convexities 
(e.g. a set of features described in [2]) could be used to 
make the recognizer more discriminative . Another 
possibility is to use letter alternatives located and 
recognized by the multiple interactive segmentation 
recognizer [5]. Letters are combinations of the mentioned 
features, hence they could be used as compoxmd features. 

4,1 Matching word with letter graph 

A directed acyclic graph of letter alternatives is obtained 
from the multiple interactive segmentation recognizer. The 
graph is recursively searched for consecutive letters within 
the word alternative being verified. Any number of letter 
alternatives are allowed to be missing. Scores of the located 
letter alternatives are averaged to provide the score of the 
letter verification process. In effect, the more letters are 



located, and thp higher their scares are, the better is die 
letter verification score. 

Scores obtained both by the vertical bars recognizer and 
the letter verification are averaged into a single score. 

4.2 Lowering computational intensity of the 
letter verification 

Due to die nature of the multiple interactive 
segmentation process and the letter recognizer used by die 
multiple interactive segmentation [6], the generated graphs 
of letter alternatives can often be large. As any number of 
letters can be allowed to be missing, analysing large letter 
graphs can be computationally intensive. 




Rgure 4: Limiting positions of letters In the letter 
verification process. The verified word alternative Is 
"brandy." 

In order to lower the computational intensity of the letter 
verification, the position at which each letter alternative is 
allowed within the word is limited. A set of letter position 
limits is derived for each word alternative considered in the 
recognition process. Figure 4 presents the set of letter 
position limits derived for the word alternative "brandy" 
which is the correct recognition result. The expected letter 
position is calculated using letter width metrics (see 
Section 3). Zones of die width A are placed in the middle of 
the expected position of each letter. Letter alternatives 
considered in the letter verification process have to 
intersect with the relevant zone. Otherwise they are 
discarded. 

Tests show that the imposed limitation significantiy 
reduces the processing requirements of die letter 
verification. Tte saving depends on the word length. A 
42-fold saving was observed for the word "brandy" in 
Figure 4. Savings are still larger for longer words. 

5 Results 

Tests were perfonned to assess the performance of die 
developed recognizer. Handwriting data were collected 
from eighteen writers. Each writer wrote 200 words, one to 
sixteen letters long. An NCR 3 125 pen computer was used. 
Sixteen writers are right-handed, two are left-handed. 
Thirteen writers have had no previous experience with the 
"electronic paper," A medium size lexicon of 4107 words 
was used. No specific criteria for selecting words of die 
lexicon were used. 

Figures presents results obtained for various 
recognizers and their varieties: 

* multiple interactive segmentation (SEG). Results are 
provided for comparison only; 
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• vertical bars (VB); 

• vertical bars with letter verification (VBLV); 

• hybrid SEG x VB (HYBl); 

• hybrid SEG X VBLV (HYB2). 




NurTtMrcfwordattametivesconsktored fbjntMT o1 word attomBitvm considerad 

Figure 5: Recognition rates obtained for various 
recognizers and their combinations. 

Recognition results are averaged over all writers. The 
results are provided for various number of word 
alternatives taken into account. When only the best word 
alternative is taken into consideration, SEG performs best 
amongst the individual recognizers. VBLV performs 
marginally worse. VB perfonns significantly worse. As the 
number of results alternatives taken into consideration 
grows, the wholistic recognizers outperform SEG. 

Hybrid recognizers provide a universal improvement. 
An improvement of 13% is observed for the top word 
alternative. As the number of word alternatives taken into 
account increases, the recognition rate of the hybrid 
recognizers is 5 to 10% better than that of VBLV. When 
compared to SEG, a 20 to 30% improvement in the 
recognition rate is observed. Interestingly, HYBl and 
HYB2 provide neariy identical results. 

Significant increase in the recognition rate for a larger 
numl5er of alternatives indicates that the results of the 
wholistic and hybrid recognizers can be further improved. 

6 Discussion 

The vertical bars recognizer described in this paper is an 
unprovement over the previously reported wholistic 
recognizer [7]. Fuzzy sets are used to represent the position 
of the vertical bars ends. Hence no zoning classification of 
vertical bars is necessary. The use of fuzzy sets also allows 
special treatment of letters with different forms, like "f ' or 
"z," Smaller vertical bars, present in the middle zone, are 
also used in the matching process, which is an advantage 
over the previously reported wholistic recognizer. Larger 
vertical tars have been observed to be relatively invariant 
within words. Smaller bars, which occur in the middle 
zone, tend to have higher variability (see Section 3). The 
matching algorithm introduced to cope with this problem is 
comparable to dynamic programming. 



A conscious decision was made to strictly limit the 
number of features used. The resulting system has bigger 
difficulty choosing the correct word alternative as the best 
answer, however it is expected to reject the correct 
alternative less frequently. 

The resulting disambiguation problem is addressed by 
letter verification. The treatment of letter alternatives as 
higher level handwriting features is also reported in the 
results combination literature [1]. Letter alternatives 
themselves are obtained from the multiple interactive 
segmentation recognizer, which allows the reuse of partial 
results. The letter verification can be compared to the word 
ending postulation [6]. However, the word ending 
postulation is capable of introducing new results 
alternatives while the letter verification can only filter the 
already obtained results. 

The use of the vertical bars recognizer together with the 
multiple interactive segmentation recognizer in a hybrid 
system provides a significant improvement of the 
recognition results. The resulting hybrid recognizer 
inherits some of the disambiguation problems from the 
vertical bars recognizer. The difference in recognition rates 
for top word alternative and larger numbers of alternatives 
is significant. Work is in progress to provide additional 
feanire verification tools that would be used along with the 
letter verification. The objective is to build a system 
composed of small feature tools that push the correct word 
alternative to the top of the list. 
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